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Improved Injectors by William Sellers & Co. 





The engravings herewith represent the latest improved form 
of injectors manufactured by this firm, and described as follows 
ina smal] treatise on these instruments which bas recently 
been issued by the manufacturers and from which we have 
been permitted to make extracts : 

The [original] Wiffard injector was an adjustable nozzle in- 





jector—adjustable in both the water and steam supply within 
the mstrument itself. With this instrument any change in 


Fig. 1 


steam supply required a corresponding change in the water 
supply, and if the proper relation between these parts was not 
maintained there was either a waste of water from the over- 
flow or an indraught of air at this place. So that if after an 
adjustment of the parts to produce the best results the steam | 
pressure of the boiler changed, the instrument would work | 
padly until readjusted to the new condition. This led to the 
introduction of the self-adjusting injector, which is so arranged 
as to have no waste at the overflow ; the steam being adjusted | 
by hand, the instrument itself adjusts the water were. Thus, 
when the injector is in operation, any change in boiler pressure 





makes a corresponding change in the water-flow to the com- 
bining tube, and as a result the steam is always combined with 
the exact quantity of water necessary to luce the best re- 
sult, with neither waste nor indraught of air. This instrument, 
the self-adjusting injector, since its first introduction in 1865, 
has from time to time been impreved until the new style, the 
“* Injecter of 1876,” figs. 1 and 2, was produced. This form of 
the intrument was designed with especial reference to its use 
on locomotives. but it has proved to be so much mure conve- 
nient for all purposes that it is now recommended in prefer- 
ence toany other * * style of injectors. The description of 
it will explain the fundamental principles of all our previous 
types of this instrument so far as the self-adjustment is con- 
cerned ; the new injector, however, has embodied in it a device 
for starting which does aw»y with the expensive valves and 
fittings required with our old self-adjusting injectors. Added to 
this, it is operated by a simple lever-motion which starts, stops 
or regulates i's quantity of delivery with a readiness and ac- 
curacy never before a'tained. The annexed sectional cut, fig. 
2, aud exterior view, fig. 1, show the instrument in its im- 
proved form. 

The outer shell, or .case, consists of two parts, united by 





and, raising the check-valve at the end of the instrument, 
passes into the boiler. 

If now the water supply is, or becomes, too great, a portion 
of the water escapes by the opening 0 in the upper part of the 
delivery tube, and, accumulating in the surrounding chamber, 
forces back the piston N N, which of course carries with it the 
combining tube, thus diminishing the annular space through 
which the water enters the combining tube, anc so limits its 
supply. If, on the other band, there be not sufficient water 
admitted, the velocity of the steam jet will be increased, and a 
partial vacuum will be produced in the chamber, and the pis- 
ton NV N will consequently be brought forward, thus opening 
the space for water supply and correcting the defect. 

The instrument is, therefore, self-regulating It will at all 
times adap itself to the changed contitions of pressure, and 
wilt always develop a maximom result proportioned to the 
steam used. 

It has been observed that the con‘cal spindle which regulates 
the flow of stream in the receiving tube A is perforated by a 
narrow passage bored along its axis, which communicates with 
the steam space above valve X when valve W is raised. The 
small jet of steam which escapes through this hole before the 








Fig. 2. 


bolts, Z FE. The part G is provided with two inlets, the upper | valve X is raised exerts a much greater ning force to raise 


one for steam, the lower one for water, as shown in the cut, the 


two being separated by the plate F F, in the cen're of which is 
screwed a nozzle, A, called the receiving tube, for the steam- 


jet. The a-ount of steam which may be discharged by this 


nozzle is regulated by the tapered plug within it. e interior 
of the case M Mis bored out for a short distance, and fitted 
with a lining of brass, turned out to receive the piston V N, 
which plays freely along it. This piston forms t e upper or 
receiving end of the converging pipe C, called the combinin 
tube. The lower end of this tube is exteriorly cylindrical, 
and slides in a guide at the upper end of the delivery tube D. 
which is stationary, being screwed into the outer shell at M M. 
Beyond this point again, a small screw-top valve, P R, af- 
fords, when open, a lateral outlet to the space K in the case M, 
and beyond this, again, a check-valve is placed, which opens 
towards the boilers, and closes by boiler pressure when the in- 
strument is not working. Up to this point of our description 
of the instrument it corresponds with our other forms of self- 
adjusting injectors. The spindle in the receiving tube A in 
the ordinary self-adjusting injector is drawn back and adjusted 
bya screw. In this instrument it is a prolongation of a rod, B, 
assing through a stuffing box, D, and coupled to a cross-head. 
is cross-head, J, slides on a rod, J, and is operated yy a 
lever, H. A prolongation of the pin which unites lever H to 
cross-head J is provided with an eye through which passes a 
rod, ZL. This rod Z connects with a lever on the top end, & 
of the screw waste-valve. Stops, Q 7, are arranged on this r 
in such a manner that when cross-head J is at one end of the 
stroke, as shown in the cut, and the spindle B is all the way in, 
the waste-valve P # will be open. As the lever is drawn back 
the - comes in contact with stop 7, and by the time it has 
apompeied its stroke will have closed the waste-valve, after 
which the lever can be moved back and forth between the 
stops 7 Q without opening the valve. A latch, V, with spring 
back of it, is arranged to remain up as the lever His drawn 
back, until it has reached the end of its stroke, when it falls 
into teeth cut on the upper side of rod J. As the lever H is 
pushed forward the latch clicks over the various teeth until it 


i) has reached the notch which marks the minimum capacity of 
i the injector, after which the motion of ‘he lever torward. to 


stop the instrument raises the latch and fastens it up as before. 
On the end of rod Bis an enlargement forming a valve, W ; 
this seats in the upper side of a second valve, X, which in turn 
seats on the receiving tube A. The tapered spindle in A is 
screwed into end W of rod B, and is perforated its entire 
leagth, and provided with grooves at the screwed end to per- 
mit steam entering when valve W is raised from its seat ; this 
for reason to be hereafter explaied. This instrument works 
to the best advantage when it is lifiing water, and in no case 
must the water be fed to it under pressure. When it is at- 
tached to the hydrant, a regulating valve must be placed to 
cut off the hydrant pressure. 

The cut shows the instrument with valves W X closed, so 
that no steam can enter the receiving tube A. By drawing 
back the lever H a short distance, or until a collar on the taper 
spindle beyond valve X comes in contact with valve Y, steam 
will enter and pass down through the hole in centre of the ta- 
pered spindle, and escaping at its end will lift the water, fill 
the chamber, and flow out of waste-valve at P. As soon as 
water shows itself at this opening P, the lever may be drawn 
entirely back, taking with it the valve X, and admitting a free 
flow of steam through A, accelerating the escaping flow at P, 
then closing the waste-valve by rod L, lowering latch V into 
teeth of ratchet, and starting the instrument at full capacity ; 
after which, the lever H being pushed in to any required point 
between the two stops 7 Q, the required delivery can be ob- 
tained. The action which takes place in the instrument when 
in fpeneion may be briefly described as follows : 

‘The steam passing into C is condensed by the water there 
combining with it from the water supply ; the concentrated jet 


is then driven through the} delivery tube D into the space K, 





water from the supply into the combining tube ( than would 
be produced by e jet«f steam through the annular space be- 
tween the taper plug and nozzle A. 

The reason of this is, in part, as follows: To produce this 
lifting effect, which is quite dissimila: from that of the injector 
in its operation as a | oiler feeder, and is more nearly allied to 
the action of the exhaust in producing a draft in the smoke- 
stack of a locomotive, it is requisite to have a free expansion 
and high velocity of the steam jet at the moment it escapes , 
; into the centre of the combining tube C, and an outlet beyond 
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C not only sufficient to allow this expanded steam to pass 
poe but also to give an exit to the air carried with it by 
riction. 

Now in all these respects the annular jet about the spindle in 
nozzle A is at a great disadvantage as compared with the orifice 
in the centre of the spindle. 

Thus the friction is immensely greater in the annular jet, 
thereby reducing the bey especially if the jet is but 
slighty open; while, on the other hand, if more space is given 
in the annular jet, the amount of steam discharged will be 
more than can pass freely by the nozzle CO, thus tending to pro- 
duce a back-pressure rather than a vacuum in C and the water- 
supply pipe. In fact, it has been tound that, in comparing the 
lifting power of the central jet with an annular one. the latter 
or annular jet, under the best conditions in the older styles of 
instruments, would lift water only from 2 to 6 feet, while the 
central jet will lift it from 10 to 18 feet, depending on the size 
of tbe instrument. In this connection it is proper to call 
attention to the necessity for excluding air from the water- 
supply pipes: any leak of this kind will not only impair the 
vacuum, but also, as air does not change its form, or lose its 
elasticity when in contact with water, its presence in the 
steam-jet will diminish the density of the jet, and impair its 
ability to enter the boiler. 

The adjustment of the water suppl 
both in peu and quantity is effected, 
shown, by the motion of the combining 
towards the delivery tube A to decrease the water 
supply, and away from it to increase the amount of 
water admitted. is motion is effected by the piston NV N, 
which, except when moving, is in equilibrium, so far as pres- 
sure on either side of it is concerned ; so, also, with the guide 
at the lower end of the combining tube. This is steadied by 
sliding ina ——— of the delivery tube D above the point 
of overflow O. Accuracy of fit in these parts is not needed, as 
they are not in any case pa to boiler pressure. The 
combining tube should play freely up and down in the case ; it 
is held rigidly in place when worzing by the operation of the 
jet, and so long as it can move freely it will continue to act. 

The rod extending from the lever H to the waste-valve R can 
be readily used, when the instrument is not working at its 
maximum capacity, to open the waste-cock momentarily to see 
that the instrument is working all right. On the end of rod L 
stop 7 is formed as a knob to enable the rod to be thus used. 

Immediately below the instrument is placed an air chamber, 
forming part of the supply pipe. This is important to insure a 
continuous jet under all conditions of use. on gle 

When a pipe is connected to the waste-valve at P, its size is 
important. e waste-pipe P must be of sufficient size to 
allow the smallest quantity of water which the egg will 
feed when in action to pass through the pipe D under a pres- 
sure less than that in the boiler ; for if this is not the case it 
will be impossible to start the instrument, as the jet would 
break as soon as the valve P Ris closed. The same result 
will follow if a pipe of some length were attached to the outlet 
P, as this pipe would check the discharge by the frictional re- 
sistance of its sides. The reason of this is that before the in- 
jector can begin tv introduce water into the boiler a stream 
must have been established, filling the pipe D, and moving 
with sufficient velocity to enable it to « vercome the resistance 
of the pressure in the boiler. It is clear that the outlet at P 
must be able to deliver this stream freely, or such a pressure 
would be produced in the space K as would prevent the stream 
in D from acquiring the necessary velocity. 

It is, therefore, evident that in any case where the waste is 
to be carried away by a pipe connected with P, this pipe should 
be large enough to avoid such resistance as has been noted. 
Practical experience has shown that, for a pipe of moderate 
length, a diameter at least twice that of the outlet P is 
requisite. 

‘Yhe new form of instrument, known as onr “Injector of 
1876,” was especially designed for use on locomotives, and it is 
believed that all the requirements of a perfect boiler-feeder 
have been secured. The instrument can be placed in any con- 
venient position in the ‘‘cab,” regardless of its height above 
the level of the water in the tank, as it works best when lifting 
its supply of water. A simple motion of the working lever H of 
the instrument starts, stops or regulates the quantity of de- 
livery with an ease and certainty never before attained. All 
the starting valves and extra attachments forming the neces- 
sary adjoncts of other injectors are dispensed with. Its use is 
reduced to the minimum of simplicity in manipulation, and its 
efficiency very much increased. With it, no possible excuse can 
be raised by the engine-runner. It is not so troublesome to 
operate asa pump. One remarkable feature of the new instru- 
ment is the readiness with which it will ‘‘ take water ” when it 
and its connecting water pipes have become heated by blowing 
back steam through them into the water tank. Little differ- 
ence can be noted in the starting whether the pipes be hot or 
cold. 

In Europe, the injector under its many forms has come to be 
the universal boiler-feeder in locomotives, to the exclusion of 
the pump. Here the runners have been Jess willing to use it, 
except asa feeder when the engine is standing. e intro- 
duction of the injector of 1876 does away with all possible ob- 
jection upon the score of trouble to the runner, and gives him 
a more convenient boiler-feeder than a pump. Since its intro- 
duction, many of the roads not using injectors to any great ex- 
tent have adopted this one, and some, where the instrument 
was only used as an auxiliary feeder, have placed it on the 
right hand side of the engines and taken off the pump. 

~ 


to suit the steam 
as has been 


The original instrument of Giffard was not self-regulating; 
it requised adjustment, both for steam and water. It possessed, 
however, the one advantage of working well when fed under 

ressure. For stationary purposes some users prefer an in- 
jector of this type for the above reason, particularly in cases 
where the work is constant and there is but little variation in 
the pressure ofthe steam. Injectors of this kind are known as 
adjustable injectors. As has already been said, they will work 
well when properly adjusted in quantity of steam and quantity 
of water. e continue to make this style of instrument, and 
present it in Figures 3, 4, as the most improved form. It has 

* steam-and-water adjustment, provided as in the original Gif- 
fard injector, but it has been very much simplified in its de- 
tails by dispensing with packing and increasing its efficiency tu 
lift and force water. Its steam-spindle is provided with the 
central passage, described above, in connection with our patent 
self-adjusting ge This gives it the power to lift water a 
distance of eight feet with smallest sizes, and more with larger 
ones. It has the full range of maximum and minimum de- 
livery, but requires to be adjusted by hand, both in water and 
steam. It will work from 5 lbs. to 150 Ibs. boiler pressure. It 
is readily taken apart to be cleaned. It can erec with 
any ordinary steam-fittings, globe-valves and stop-cocks. 
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MASTER CAR BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Eleventh Annual Convention. | 


ay from page 314.) 

After the close of the debate on car coupling the PREsipenT 
announced that the next business in order was the presenting 
and discussion uf questions. The following was offered: 

To what extent can a cast-iron car wheel be chill-cracked 
without injury or without reducing its mileage ? 

Mr. Krrpy seen them where the chill-crack was so large 
that it would break and leave a flat place on the tread. That 
was a serious detriment. 

Mr. Forp said that some rejected wheels on account of chill- 
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cracks. He had heard wheel men say that a small one was no 
detriment; others would accept wheels with a small crack. 

Mr. Davenrort said that it was generally recognized that 
the best iron for wheels was the most liable to show chill- 
cracks. He felt sure, from many years’ experience, that a chill- 
crack that does not open more than a quarter of an incb will 
not crush down, but he would not send out such a wheel. 
Where the opening was not more than , or x in. he would 
not hesitate to use the wheel for himself. But a wheel-maker 
had to be very careful and could not send out such a wheel. 
They broke up every year for this reason a great number of 
wheels that would probably make a large mileage, but would 
be returned if they were sent out. here a crack opened 
more than a quarter of an inch it would meme crumble 
down from both sides, and should not be used. 

Mr. Forp said that he had never broken by use a wheel that 
was chill-cracked, but he had seen many broken op for that 
reason. 

Mr. Hopxtys said that ex ended observation had convinced 
him that a chill-crack not more than an eighth of an inch wide 
should not condemn a wheel unless it extended into the flange. 

Mr. Apams knew that wheel-makers were agre°d that the 
best iron was most likely to chill-crack. His experience was 
that chill-cracks did not materially injure the wheel. He 
never condemned a wheel for a small crack. 

Mr. Hopkins asked if a chill-crack on the tread did not 
necessarily relieve other parts of the wheel from some strain. 

Mr. Davenport thought not. He had lately seen the first 
scientific explanation of chill-cracking, which was as follows: 
When molten iron solidifies, it expands at the moment of 
solidification. It tears apart then, and that is the cause of 
cbill-cracks. This quality of expansion at the instant of solidi- 
fication eeems to be an inseparabie property of high grade car- 
wheel iron. The strain on a wheel was caused by the fact that 
there 1s a much greater mass of metal in the hub than in the 
plate. The great problem is to prevent the plate from solidi- 
fying thoroughly, that is so that the particles cannot move 
among themselves, before the hub cools. This was no easy 
problem, but some wheel-makers had solved it and there was 
no strain on their wheels. A good car wheel was very difficult 
to make. In spite of the abuse lavished on the wheel-makers 
their wheels were much improved and could carry heavy loads 
at a speed that the wheels made some years ago could never 
have stood. 

Mr. Apams differed as to the qnality of the. old wheels. He 
had some 27 years old which he kept as a curiosity ; they had 
done good service and looked good for 100,000 miles more. He 
believed there was better iron in them than could be had now. 

Mr. Hackerr said that the wheels that ran the longest with 
them had the least chill. 

Mr. Apams said that the wheels which had the deepest chill 
broke the soonest. The best wheels had generally a uniform 
chi'l, not over % in. deep. 

On motion the discussion of this subject was discontinued. 

Mr. C. A. Smrrs said that in the last number of the National 
Car Builder there was an engraving of what purported to be 
the “‘ Master Car Builders’ Standard Wheel.” t was more 
conical than those generally used. He asked whether it was 
true, as he had often heard that a wheel would not stand so well 
when it was more conical. 

Mr. DAvENPoRT thought that the coning made no difference. 
With a wheel made of first-class iron there was no trouble or 
fear of breaking. 

Mr. C. A. Smiru asked if the coning made a difference as to 
—. 

Mr. Davenport said that it might, if poor iron was used. 

The PrEsmpENT then invited Mr. A. W. Davies, of the Atlan- 
tic & Great Western, who was present, to make some remarks 
on his system of keeping mileage of wheels. 

Mr. Davres then, after expressing thanks for the invitation 
and disclaiming any intention of forcing the introduction of 
the system on which he held-a copyright, said that this 
question of individual mileage was one of the most important 
now inder consideration. It was claimed that individual 
mileage could not be kept. It could be done, but a considera- 
ble expense attended it. His experience showed that it could 
be done if there was a unity of the railroads. Instead of re- 
cording the movement of foreign cars, let the clerical help 
that is now employed for that, simply transcribe the number 
of the car under its proper initials and the point where it 
comes from and the point of its destination. All the 
stations to be numbered and those numbers to be 
the number of miles from the eastern or _north- 
ern terminus of the road. If you had a branch from 
the main line, starting at say 25 miles from the terminus, sim- 
ply number the stations on that branch in the same way, desig- 
nating the branch A. Suppose it starts at a point 25 miles 
from the eastern terminus, you say “ Station 25 A”—A, be- 
cause it is the first branch. To ascertain the number of miles 
a car has traveled, you have only to take the difference between 
the station numbers. Ifa car travels from 10 to 40, you know it 
has gone 30 miles. As he had said before, the clerical force 
now employed to register foreign cars might transcribe the 
number of the car on a blank, with the station from which it 
comes and the point to which it is going, and take an imp: es- 
sion copy of that to keep, transmitting the record to the owner 
of the car. The result would be this, taking a Lake Shore car 
for example. This Lake Shore car travels on the New York 
Central from Buffalo to Albany. Suppose that halfway is a 
station numbered 150. The Car Accountant of the Lake Shore 
road has received a record of his car’s arrival at Buffalo on his 
own line. He simply puts in red ink the letter of the company 
—the New York Central might be known as Mon the number 
of that car. He receives notice that that car has traveled on 
M to 150, and so records it. The next day he hears that the 
same car has traveled to some other station, and he puts that 
down. Thus he fills up, in his own office, the movements of 
that car on the New York Central, and the record shows that it 
has traveled 300 miles on the New York Central, besides the 
the mileage made on its own road. 

As to the benefits accruing from this arrangement, they are 
threefold. First, the Master Car Builder wants the informa- 
tion, because he wants to know what his car wheels have done. 
He can g t that information from the Car Accountant of his 
own road. If the Lake Shore road wants the mileage of one 
of its cars, it can be figured out in its own office; there is no 
need to ask the New York Central to do it. 

The second benefit is to the General Superintendent. Asa 
rule he does not want to know the mileage of wheels, but when 
there is a call for cars, he wants to know where his cars are. 
So many on the New York Central, so many on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy. He says: ‘Order them in at once.” A 
‘racer is sent to the New York Central. What is the reply ? 
“We sent it to the Boston & Albany.” The Boston & Albany 
says: “‘We sent it to one of our connections.” By the time 
my trace it where is your car? Back on your own road again 

f the movements of the car were recorded every day, your ac- 
countant could jump all over the intervening roads and locate 
that car at once. 

The third point gained is that you have a perfect check on 
the mileage of your cars on connecting lines, which has not 
yet been known by any company. Now that is a great deside- 
ratum with all auditors of road:. 

Those are the three principal advantages of this system : 
The Master Car Builder wants to know about his wheels ; the 
Superintendent where his cars are, and the Auditor what 
money is due from connections. Of course, if there is any dis- 
crepancy in amounts, the Car Accountant discovers it, just ths 
same as ifit were on his own line, and consequently, at the 
end of the month, you know just what your cars have done on 
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foreign lines ; there is that much gained for the Auditor. Now 
this might look as if it were an immense thing todo. It is 
nothing more than to number your stations the number of 
miles they are from the terminus, and then, instead of record- 
ing the cars on the books, to transcribe on this blank; take an 
impression of it, and send the original to the owner of the car. 

great many roads do not care about the individual mileage 
—their wheels are not guaranteed—but they would like to 
know where their cars are, and they have that at their disposal. 
Another says: “We do not care about the mileage, but this 
car business is very important, but we guess our connections 
are pretty honest so far as that is concerned.” But the’Audi- 
tor has his doubts about that and this plan just suits him, for 
he has a sure thing on the mileage and location of his cars. 

He asked that if this matter ot car mileage should be brought 
up between them and their managers they would tel] them that 
there was a way in which they could ascertain the mileage of 
their cars on foreign lines. He would guarantee that on the 
largest roads it would not require the employment of more 
than one additional clersx—that would be an expense of say, $60 
per month. He hoped that they would do the best they could 
with their managers to try and make this thing universal. Let 
them start ona standard thing in the first place, so that five 
years from now they would be all alike. 

Mr. Davenport asked whether by this system any master car 
builder could locate his cars at any time. 

Mr. Davies said yes, any car of hisown. In other words, in- 
stead of car accountants working two-thirds of the time for 
connecting lines they were working for themselves. If a car 
was usedin an illegitimate service—as on a gravel train—if 
they could not stop it, they would know they were getting the 
service of it. 

It was difficult to explain how many mistakes were made in 
computing mileage. On some roads it was left with the con- 
ductors; on others it was taken from the station agents’ re- 
ports. The conductor may say he took a full train the whole 
length of the road, when he may have vaken only one car the 
whole distance and the others were taken up at way stations. 
He would like to state one more advantage in this form: After 
the mileage for one day was computed, that mileage was car- 
ried forward to the blank for the nextday. The second day 
was transcribed on that and computed altogether. If, on the 
15th of the month, the manager wanted to know the mileage 
for the preceding part of the month, you could tell just what 
it was, because your mileage was carried forward every day. 
He knew that day that the mileage of their cars on the Balti- 
more & Obio was 1,399 miles up to the 10th me of the month. 
Another point. Some had argued with him and had said: ‘I 
could take one of your cars and run it ina construction train 
ten days or two weeks; what are you going to do about it?” If 
this was a universal thing and one of his cars was on the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, for instance, and had not moved for four days, 
he wouid have them move it. 

Mr. SurHeRLAND asked Mr. Davies if a more extended ac- 
count of his system had not been published. He thought he 
had seen it in the Railroad Gazette. 

Mr. Davies said that it had been published in the Gazette. 
But those printed remarks are too often read and forgotten. 
There was another little point: When a car came home with . 
a lot of foreign iron piled on it, it was a very good thing fo 
know who did it. With this system it could be readily ascer- 
tained who did it. 

Mr. Apams said that the adoption of this system hardly came 
within their province, but they could exert their influence, and 
that was all that was asked. Apart from the mileage, it was 
often a very great advantage to know where a car was. 

Mr. Davres said they might say to their managers simply 
this: ‘* We understand that our car accountants are doing a 

eat deal of labor for other companies. With this system we 

o all our work for ourselves. e record our own cars and 
pay no attention to any one else’s.” The ——~ e might ask 
what they were going todo whena road called on them for 
this or that car. You have told them every day what you have 
done with that car. If it has passed from your line to some 
other let them look there for it. 

On motion a vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Davies. The 
convention then adjourned to the next day. 


THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

After the assembling of the convention Mr. Henry Lange, a 
civil and mechanical engineer, was unanimously elected to 
membership. 

The report of the Committee on the Place for Holding the 
Next-Convention was presented and adopted. 

On motion it was voted to continue the Committee on Train 
Brakes for anotber year. 

Messrs. Leander Garey and George Rowe were appointed a 
committee to make arrangements for the next meeting. 

Mr. B. F. Stewart, of New Philadelphia, O., presented and 
explained a model of a train-brake which he had invented. 

The Committee on Decrease of Weight in Passenger and 
— Cars presented its report, which we have already pub- 

ished. 

Mr. Forp thought this matter required much thought. The 
idea of reducing dead weight by increasing the capacity of 
cars was new to him, but he thought it good. 

Mr. L. Garry said that he had frequently expressed this 
idea of increasing the capacity of cars. He had tried it in 
practice, heving built some years ago 125 eight-wheel coal cars 
to carry 15 tons each. Those cars had run well and lasted 
well, and the journals yer E good for several years’ service 
yet. About a year ago he had built 100 four-wheel dump coal 
cars weighing 9,500 Ibs. and carrying eight tons of coal each, 
and they did so well that 400 more were built. If box cars 
could be made to carry 15 or 16 tons by adding 500 or 1,000 Ibs. 
to their weight it would be a great improvement. He had now 
200 box cars 34 feet long, which frequently carried 16 tons. He 
did not know the exact weight of these. He had not given 
much ‘attention to passenger cars. In answer to a question he 
offered to furnish any member with cuts of these cars. 

Mr. Knapp asked why the ordinary box car could not ca 
15 tons. He had known one to hold up 30 tons, though not al- 
lowed to run with that load. 

Mr. L. Garey said that he had loaded one of his cars with 25 
tons and run it over the roughest places he could find. The 
only ‘rouble was that an axle sprung. It sprung while the car 
was standing still. They had run the car off the track and the 
truck stood very well except the lower bars connecting the 
pedestals, which sprung a little when off the track. 

Mr. ApAms thought that the increase of capacity was the 
true way of reaching dead weight. He believed that the pres- 
ent car bodies would carry 15 tons, with the standard axle and 
a little increase of strength in the trucks. He remembered 
some years ago loading a car with 50 tons of pig iron, to see if 
it could be broken. The only result was to bring the springs 
together. A saving of one ton on a car would be a great 
gain. He thought that a careful examination would show 
many axles sprung by heavy loads and a consequent increase 
of friction. 

Mr. Fornzy thought it a great fallacy to assume that the cost 
of hauling dead weight was one-half cent per ton per mile. [f 
everything was figured out it would not be over one-fifth of a 
cent. It must be remembered that the cost of carrying a tan 
of freight included that of hauling the car and engine as well; 
the cost must be distributed among the three. He believ 
that the extra cost of carrying dead weight was very much 
over-rated. 

Mr. Davenport said that he had understood that the 15-ton 
coal cars used on the Pennsylvania were running very well on 
axles % by 7 in., with very few hot boxes. The present cars 
had a capacity far beyond their usual load. There was an ob- 
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jection to increasing the length of cars, because so many 
freight houses had doors made just to suit the present cars. 

Mr. Forney said that for every ton of froight there was 144 
tons of locomotive and car moved, so that a ton of freight real- 
ly took only two-fifths of the cost of hauling. The cost of haul- 
ing dead weight is very much less than is generally believed. 
The discussion of this question of dead weight had sprung 
chiefly from the narrow-gauge excitement. 

Mr. DavenporT said that it was not fair to say that the pay- 
ing load was only two-fifths of the whole load. 

Mr. Forney said that in investigating this question he had 
found that the Fort Wayne road had cut down the dead weight 
as low as possible and they made it 124 times the paying weight. 
On many roads it is much more. He had seen a statement 
irom one road where the engine and tender weighed more than 
the paying freizbt in the train. This would make the dead 
weight more than 144 times the paying weight. Many cars 
are hauled empty, others partially loaded, and in any event an 
ordinary box car carried only its own weight of freight. 

Mr. Stewart thought that the weight of the engine sLould 
not be included, only that of the train. 

Mr. Ontron thought the engine could not be counted as dead 
weight, though it was non-paying weight. He thought Mr. 
Forney was right in taking 144 to one. On his linc he kad found 
it cost ;, cent. per ton per mile. 

Mr. Hopxiys thought ita mistake to assume that the dead 
weight on the track was an item of very great cost. The de- 
preciation of track did not vary much with the weight of trains. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND thought that there would necessarily be a 
very great saving in using heavier car-loads. 

Mr. Forney referred to the opinion that the weight of the 
engine should not be included in that of the train, and asked 
if that was the case, to what they could charge the expense of 
moving the engine and the depreciation of the track caused by 
its running. 

Mr. More thought thatthe discussion of train expenses was 
hardly pertinent to the subject. They might take the size of 
cars as pretty well settled and turn their attention to making 
them as light as possible without decreasing the strength. 

Mr. Kirpy thought it unnecessary to change the size of our 
present cars. Most of them would carry 15 tons very well, 
though a tittle strengthening of the trucks might be well. 

Mr. AyLespury had no doubt that the car-bodies were 
strong enough to carry increased weight. The only trouble 
was With the trucks, the small axles and the draw-timbers, 
which should be made heavier. 

Mr. C. E. Garry had known an old stock car to carry 19 
tons for some distance. Ifit could do that our present box 
cars could certainly carry 15 tons with the siandard axles. 
There was another thing to be considered, however, and that 


only one subject at a time was taken up the discussion would 
be clearer and more to the point, and individual experience 
would be better brought out. 


instance only and that could be traced directly to bad construc- 
tion. 

Mr. SercHer used iron and found that the great trouble was 
with pitting in the bottom of the boiler. 
know if there was the same trouble with steel. 

Mr. SepGwey believed that steel had twice the endurance of 
iron. It would not waste away or correde as fast as iron. On 
some parts of his road the water was so bad that the bottom 
plates had to be renewed in three years, if of iron. He had 
used steel for seven years and none of the shells required re- 
newal. 

Mr. Wriper asked if the corrosion took place outside or in- 
side. He had had boiler plates corroded outside so that he 
had to renew them. 


heads where the brasses were riveted on. 

Mr. SEDGLEY said that the-corrosion was from the inside al- 
waysand from corrosion at a seam. He had had seams fur- 
rewed so in 18 months that there was only ,', in. of iron left. 

Mr. Setcuet said ihat corrosion took place, not only at the 
scams but ail over the bottom of the boiler. 

Mr. Fry said that this was a ques ion of very great impor- 
tance. He had a number of English reports and they all 
showed many accidents resulting from pitting just as it had 
been described. Steel was altogether preferable to iron where 
bad water is used. He had never had boilers pit, but he ap- 
proved Mr. Sedgley’s opinion. 

Mr. Youne had had two steel boilers in use five years on a 
road where there was much corrosion. He had lately exam- 
ined them and found them free from corrosion, His trouble 
had generally been from the outside. 

Mr. Wexts had had steel boilers in use only four years, and 
had had no trouble with them. With his iron boilers he had 
found pitting to take place in the bottom of the barrel, near 
the front tube sheet. In one case a hole worked clear through 
the shell. He believed steel to be less liable to corrosion than 
iron. 


Mr. WILDER was inclined to think that pitting resulted gen- 
erally from mechanical action. Chemical action would be 
more diffused over the whole sheet. 4 

Mr. Back said that his boilers pitted near the centre «f the 
boiler and above the water lhne generally, but sometimes at 
the bottom. 

Mr. Wurre thought that pitting might result from breaking 





was the ability to stand shocks and collisions. 

Mr. AyLespury asked what the capacity otf the 33-feet cars 
on the Lake Shore road was. 

Mr. Kirpy said that those cars were not built to carry extra 
weight, but to accommodate certain classes of bulky goods, 
such as farniture, of which they had a great deal to handle. 

‘ He saw no need for increasiug the size of cars to carry more 
weight. 

Mr. Forp said that they should remember that with many 
classes of freight it was impossible to put 15 or even 10 tons 
in a 28-feet car. Further, that with heavier loads the cars 
would wear out much sooncr. 

Mr. AyLespury said that he bad had one of the 33-feet Lake 
Shore cars ina collision on his roadand all the sills were- 
broken in the centre. 

Mr. More had seen cars of two different roads, on one of 
which they made their box cars 2,000 to 2,500 lbs. hghter than 
on the other, but he could see no difference in their durability. 
They should lighten up their cars wherever possible. e 
thought it better to lose a few cars in accidents than. tg’ be 
continually hanling unnecessary weight. 

Mr. Hotmes thought too much stress was laid upon weight. 
Too many ofticers were calling on them to reduce the weight of 
ears, but they put no restrictions on agents as to loading cars. 
Cars were loaded in all sorts of ways. He had seen cars 
properly loaded with 17 tons and running well, and others with 
10 tons, badly loaded, and the journals on one side all hot. 
Master car builders were often blamed, when the real fault was 
with others. 

Mr. Cuitps thought that there was much more waste in other 
matters than in the weight of cars. He believed the cars were 
strong enough, with perhaps some stiffening of the trucks. 

Mr. Hotmes thought that they could reduce weight by using 
only thoroughly seasoned timber. Too much green timber was 
put into cars, causing them to give way and break down when 
they ought to be doing service if they were properly built. 

The report of the Committee on Springs for Passenger and 
Freight Cars being called, Mr. Krrpy stated that no report had 
been prepared. 

On motion, the committee was continued for a year. 

= Committee on Resolutions presented a report, which was 
adopted. 


the surface of the ironin calking. This would permit chem- 
ical action in spots. 

Mr. Fry mentioned an instance of an iron boiler pitted badly 
on the bottom. He had never seen anything of the kind with 
steel. 

Mr. AnpERsoN had found an iron shell with 14 pits or cor- 
rosions, varying from the size of a pea to 2°4 in. diameter and 
from two to six inches apart. Where there were no pits the 
iron was perfectly sound. He had had bo lers corroded en- 
tirely through. He knew of no mechanical force which would 
explain this pitting. 
| Mr. Smronps had found corrosion taking place all along the 
bottom of the boiler. He had taken out sheets corroded nearly 
through close to the seam while the iron in the lap was as thick 
and sound as ever. He had one boiler that was put in service 
in 1842 on a Rogers engine and the shell now appeared to be 
as sound as ever. He thought that prices of iron had been 
forced down so that the makers, in spite of improvements in 
| the manufacture, were forced to look at quantity instead of 

quality in their production. He believed that there must be 
imperfect spots in the iron. If the sheets were of even quality 
| they must wear evenly. The trouble, he thought. was more 
in the manufacture of the iron than in the material. He had 
had boilers run 30 years and others that wore out in three 
years. He had had little experience with steel, but believed 
from the method of its manufacture that it would give better 
service than iron. He had one steel boiler that had cracked 
on each side, but, on removing the flues, he found it looking 
very sound and safe inside. It had not been running long 
enough for corrosion to take place. 

Mr. Jerrrey thought that the action of the mechanical and 
chemical forces was closely allied. The expansion and con- 


| traction of the boiler was greatest in the upper part, 
and the strains woald necessarily be greatest in the 
vicinity of the seams, they being the weakest parts. 


These constantly changing strains would disturb the grain 
of the iron in the vicinity of the seams and thus open the way 
for chemical action to take place there. Where the thickness 
and fibre of the metal were uniform corrosion must take place 
uniformly. Then there were imperfections, soft spots, in the 
iron, resulting from mechanical imperfections in the process of 
manufacture. When the surface of the sheet was Sotieen or 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, for the Committee on Standard Axle, | disturbed, chemical action would result on these soft spots, 
stated that, owing to the sickness of the chairman and other | producing the pits or corrosions. Defects caused either in the 


causes, no report had been prepared. 

Mr. Apams stated that he considered the appointment of the 
committee illegal and would have protested at the time but for 
the intercession of the President. 

Mr. L. Garey said the whole matter had been a concession to 
Mr. Van Houten, but he had failed to respond to the courtesy. | 

On motion the matter was then laid on the table and the | 
committee discontinued. | 

On motion of Mr. Wi_pDer it was resolved that the President , 
and Secretary select a committee of five to gather all the infor- 
mation possible as to the standard axle, and to report to the 
next convention whether any alteration is advisable. The ap- | 
pointment of the committee on the Association Rooms in New 
York was then referred to the President. 

The Committee on Subjects for Next Meeting then presented 
its report (already published). The committee further stated 
that the subject of refrigerator cars was brought up, but, as 
they were patented articles, the Committee was unwilling to 
take it up in that form. 

The Committee to Nominate Officers prgsented 4 report. 
After some discussion, during which it was stated that the 
committee would not feel at all hurt at the rejection of their 
nominations, resolutions were passed continuing the present 
officers in their respective positions for another year. 

Mr. L. Garey had previously returned thanks for the com- 
pliment proposed but had asked to be relieved. The resolu- 
tion to continue the officers, however, was passed withouta 
dissenting vote, 

Messrs. George Hackett, D. Sutherland, R. B. More and B. 
K. Verbryck were then nominated for the office of Treasurer, 
- aay of Mr. Aaron Steinbach, deceased. Mr. Verbryck was 
elected. 

The Convention then adjourned to meet at Niagara Falls on 
the second Wednesday of June, 1878. 





MASTER MECHANICS’ CONVENTION. 
Discussion of Report on Boilers. 

After reading that portion of the report relating to the best 
material for the shells of boilers: 

Mr. Wetts suggested that each section of the report be 
taken up and discussed separately. 

The Presipent approved the suggestion and thought the 
section read should be submitted for discussion at once. | 

Mr. Setcuer advocated this course, for the reason that if 





| 


manufacture of the sheet or in the manufacture of the boiler 
opened the way for chemical action. It was a slow but svre 
process. After long and careful observation he had come to 
the conclusion that the excess of strain in the vicinity of the 
seams impaired the iron there and gave the acids and, sults in 
the water a chance to work on the iron there. If the sheet was 
entirely homogeneous there would be uniform wear, and when 
pitting and furrowing took place it was fair to assume some 
local cause. He thought that local cause could. be found in 
mechanical defects in the iron. He had used steel in boiler 
shells long eneugh to form some judgment about it, and he 
preferred it to iron on account of the greater homogeneousness 
and closer grain. 

Mr. Peppe had had much trouble with pitting and furrow- 
ing in iron, and agreed with Mr. Jeffrey as to the cause. He 
had found the main tube sheets liable to this pitting as well as 
to corrosion around the corners. He thought that there could 
be no mechanical action sufficient to explain this pitting ; it 
must result from chemical action. 

Mr. Srmonps thought that there was not as much work put 
upon iron as formerly. It was poor economy to force down 
prices to a point at which good iron could not be produced. 

Mr. WeELts thought there could be little doubt as to the 
chemical action. In examining boilers that had pitted he had 
always found the pits covered with a thick black scale of iron 
and other substances. Pitting occurred near the bottom of the 
bv iler, generally toward the front end; furrowing was at the 
seams and corners. He believed both to be produced by me- 
chanical action in the first place, breaking the surface and 
opening the way for chemical action. The fibre was broken 
and the raw iron exposed. The farrowing always took place 
where the iron was liable to spring. 

Mr. Witver thought that the various mechanical disturb- 
ances in punching the rivet holes, calking, etc., had much to 
do with forrowing near the seams. 

On motion the discussion was closed, and the next section 
of the report, that on the best material for fire-boxes, was taken 
up. 

Mr. WELLs referred to the report of last year and said that 
the Committee had had nothing to do but to reason from on¢ 
point to another. Granting that cracking of fire-box sheets 
was caused by tensile strains, the next question was the caus« 





He would lke to} 


Mr. Sepeiey had used steel for the ou‘side shell for seven | that portion of the report on changes in the proportion of 
years, for five years exclusively, and had had trouble in one | 


He bad lately inspected a number of | ocomed to 
boilers and found no corrosion except a little around the rivet | 
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rival of the time fixed for the proposal and discussion of ques 
tions. 

At a subsequent point in the session, after the reading of 
il- 
ers in general use: 

Mr. Wirxper said that he was not clear as to whether it 
would be any benefit to increase the number of tubes. For in- 
stance, in repairing an engine on his road that had 168 two- 
inch tubes the number and size of the tubes was decreased, 
but the engine had since done the same work as before, using 
about the same fuei and steaming as well. 

Mr. Fry thought it strange that there was such uniformit 
in the size of flues, and that so few trials of different sizes h 
been made. Nearly all the roads used flues 2 or 2% in. diam- 
eter. In England it was not uncommon to use flues 1% in. 
diameter. It would be very valuable if they could get informa- 
tion as to the effect of using flues of different sizes with differ- 
ent kinds of fuel; or the effect produced by increasing the 
number or diminishing it. The distance between the flues 
him to have a very important effect upon the steam- 
ing qualities of a boiler. The rapidity with which steam could 
escape from the heated surface of the flues should have a 
marked effect on the steaming of the boilers. By decreasing 
the number or size of the flues they would increase the free- 
dom of circulation. 

Mr. SeLutars had experimented by cutting out a number of 
the flues without seeing any marked difference. He had at 
one time taken an engine with 160 flues and plugged up 10 at a 
time, without the knowledge of the engineer. In this way he 
kept on until 60 flues were plugged before the engine showed 
any difference. He was satisfied that too many flues were gen- 
erally used. All that was required was flues enough to 
carry off the beat, gas and smoke from the fire-box. He had 
estimated the velocity of the draft through the tubes at 50 or 
60 miles an hour, There was no time for the radiation to be 
noted at all. The operation of an engine was harder or lighter 
as the draft was greater or l¢ss, and it was necessary only to 
have flue capacity enough to carry the draft, 

Mr. Youne saia that he had built an engine some years ago 
with 180 1°, in. flues, to get as much heating surface as pos- 
sible. After running three years he had found much scale. 
The engine was not a very good steamer. He then put in 157 
two-inch flues, arranging them vertically, and the engine has 
since steamed much better. 

Mr. SPRAGUE thought that if an engine steamed well with so 
many flues plugged up there would be a great improvement if 
they were taken out sieneiher, on account of the improved 
circulation. 

Mr. Hanson had tried many ex 
that the arrangement of the flues had a great deal to do with the 
steaming, as well as the number. On one engine he had taken 
out 11 flues, and it gave a better water-space and circulation ; 
the engine steamed better, held her water better and used less 
fuel. He had tried the same thing with several engines where 
the space between the flues was narrow and always with good 
results. The flues were too often overcrowded. He had taken 
out 144 in. flues and put in 1°, in. and found an improvement. 
He believed that the small tubes would not allowa free enough 
passage for the gases. 

Mr. Wiper said that the heat imparted by the flues was by 
induction only; that from the fire-box both by radiation and 
induction. With wood-burning engines the flame passed into 
the flues some distance, much more than with coal. 

Mr. SpraGve thought it would be well to try flues larger 
than two inches. He believed a 2’4-incb flue 11 feet long would 
give Letter results than a two-inch flue eight feet long. He 
believed that a 2%4-inch flue would give better results, and that 
there would b* economy in building the boiler also. 

Mr. WELL said that the committee had had no reports from 
members using larger flues than two inches. He believed, 
however, that the Pennsylvania was using flues 244 and 24% 
inches in diameter. As to reducing the number of flues, any 
better result so obtained must result from the better circula- 
tion obtained, certainly not from reducing the heating surface. 

Mr. SHAFER said that on the Pennsylvania they used 24-inch 
flues for freight and 24 inch for passenger engines. They pre- 
ferred the larger flues for passenger service. 

Mr. Pepp.e had used 2'4-inch flues and thought them better 
where the tlues were very long. For a length of 10 or 11 feet 
he had found the two-inch flues the best. He thought that it 
would not do to put the flues closer than % inch. With less 
space there was not a good circulation. But with, say 150 flues 

, or *4 inch apart there would be no trouble as to circulation. 
Some time since Mr. Hayes had found a temperature of 800° in 
the sm’ ke-box. Now the nearer they could come to extracting 
the heat in the tubes the better they would do. Too few flues 
and too rapid draft caused this excessive heat in the smoke- 
box. 

Mr. Hanson said that in the boilers he had mentioned, 
taking out some of the flues had enabled him to increase the 
space between the rest to very nearly °4 inch, and it was that 
which made the improvement. They could not spread the 
tubes and retain the same number without enlarging the 
shell, but by decreasing the number and spreading them fur- 
ther apart they had found that the improved circulation more 
than balanced the loss of heating surface. 

Mr. Hayes said that it was evident that much heat passed off 
unutilized. Ifthe number or length of the flues could be in- 
creased some of this might be saved. He had experimented 
by inserting in the smoke-box a thermometer and also plugs 
of metal fusible at a known temperature. In this way he had 
found 700° of heat. Lengthemng the flues was hardly practi- 
cable, but something might be done, by increasing the num- 
ber, to utilize this waste heat, provided the tubes were not put 
too near together. 

The reading of the report was then completed. 
sections of the report were not discussed. 

After the conclusion of the report it was accepted as a whole, 
without further discussion. A vote of thanks to the commit- 
tee was then unanimously passed and was acknowledged by 
Mr. Wells. 


perins nts and was convinced 


The other 





The Competitive Forces Which Exert a Controlling 
Influence Over the Movements of the nternal 
Commerce of the United States. 

(From the First Annual Report of the Internal Commerce of the 
United States, by Joseph Nimmo, Jr., Chief of the Division of In- 
ternal Commerce: being Part Second of the Annual Report of 
the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics on the Commerce and Navi- 
gation of the United States.) 

The subject of competition presents itself under two very 

important aspects : first, as a force controlling or exercising a 

strong influence over the movements of commerce, and, second, 

as a regulator of freight-rates. It is not proposed to enter here 
upon an exhaustive discussion of the question as to how far 
competition may be relied upon as a regulator of rail-rates, 
nor is it proposed to investigate fully the question as to how 
far competition produces or checks discriminations in freight- 
charges ; for, under different circumstances, it tends to both 
these rcsults, The subject can only be considered in a some- 
what general manner. 

Competition exists under very complicated conditions with 
respect to the “through traflic” between different sections of 
the country, and in so far as relates to the end of securing 





of those strains, and no cavse could be found but inequalities | cheap transportation it is an effective, although not an abso- 


of temperature. 
by the Committee and detailed at length in the report. 
‘ Further discussion was then postponed on account of the ar- 


He then referred to the experiments made | lute, regulator of through rates. 


It does not prevent certain 
discriminations with respect to the interestcf rival commercial 
centres, nor does it prevent exorbitant local rates or discrimi- 
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nations against local traffic. In certain cases, combination in 
a great degree suppresses competition, but it has been found 
that where there are many competing lines, these lines have 
so few interests in common that it is very difficult to maintain 
agr.ements as to competitive rates. The trunk lines at all 
times engage in through traffic at rates very much below 
those which prevail where there is little or no competition, 
and in some cases, they are forced to engage in competitive 
trafiic at an absolute Joss, 

Generally it may be said that the competition of rival lines 
and of rival markets is much less effective as a regulator of 
local than of through rates ; but in regard to a very consider- 
able proportion of the local traffic of the country the influence 
of the competition of product with product in various degrees 
limits rates. In many cases the competition of the markets 
exerts but little influence, and between the extremes of the in- 
fluence of this competition over both through and local rates, 
it asserts itself in every gradation of force and under an almost 
infinite variety of circumstances. 

As the local traffic of railroads constitutes a very much larger 
proportion of the commerce of the chief Atlantic seaports than 
does their commerce with the Western and Northwestern 
States, it is evident that the railroad problem presents to each of 
those cities many questions of vital importance, which cannot be 
considered in a report especially devoted to the commercial 
movements between States and between different sections of 
the country, and the circumstances and conditions which cbar- 
acterize those movements. i 

The present consideration of the results of competition re- 
lates to some things which it does, rather than to what it does not 
do. ‘The latter subject opens an almost illimitable field for in- 
quiry and discussion. 

COMPETITION, 


As soon as it was realized in England and in this country 
that the safe and economical management of a railroad ren- 
dered it necessary that the work of the common carrier 


should be performed by the management of the road 
itself. it was confidently predicted that the power 
of the railroad companies would eventually become 


so great and their control over the commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises of the people so absolute that it would be- 
come necessary for the State to govern the railroads in order to 
prevent the railroads from governing the State. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that many of the evils apprehended have exhibited 
thems+)vesin different degrees, experience has proved that the 
system contains within itself certain conservative elements, 
which, in the more advanced stages of railroad extension, as- 
sert themselves as regulating forces, although not to the ex- 
tent of preventing all discriminations or of correcting ail the 
abuses which have from time to time arisen. But this much is 
not to be expected in the course of human affairs, either as the 
result of the untrammeled action of natural forces or as the 
product of any scheme of adjustment. 

At an early day in the history of railway legislation, the Duke 
of Wellington uttered this word of warning 1n the British Par- 
liament: ‘* Beware, my lords, lest in legislating in favor of 
railroads you lose sight of the old English idea of the high- 
way.” But the freedom of the highway, in the sense in which 
the term is employed with reference to transportation on 
wagon-roads, on canals, on rivers, and upon the ocean, bas 
been entirely eliminated from railroads, and yet many of the 
evils apprehended have not been realized under the privileges 
and powers ot independent corporate ownership. Monopoly 
has not strangled commerce, for competition, the natural regu- 
lator of values, has appeared under new conditions, and in the 
determination of rates for the transportation of both passen- 
gers and freights it _— to have kept pace with the devel- 
opment of the possibilities of the railroad system, although, as 
just stated, not to the extent of preventing all abuses. 

Experience has proved that the system under which the en- 
tire freight and passenger traffic of railroads is conducted by 
the management of the railroad companies themselves, as com- 
mon carriers, has been the most important condition under 
which the present advanced state of railway transportation 
has been attained. Regularity of movement, reduction in cost, 
security, accountability, dispatch—all these invaluable results 
are due to this peculiar feature of the system at first believed 
to be fraught with such serious evils. 

Some of the features of monopoijy always have and perhaps 
always will attach to the railroad system, but they will con- 
tinue under certain restraints growing out of the competition 
between rival transportation lines and between rival markets. 
As we have also seen, these restraints operate under widely 
different conditions with respect to what are known as “ com- 
petitive” and as “‘ locai” trafiic. 

During the first twenty years of railway construction in the 
United States there were comparatively few competing rail- 
roads. The companies sought new routes, where they could 
enjoy exclusive privileges. But in the course of a few years 
competing lines were constructed between the important cen- 
tres of trade. In certain cases rival companies, seeing that 
competition would be disastrous to both, entered into combi- 
nations as to the rates whicb should be maintained. In other 
cases the two roads were consolidated under one ownership. 
This led to the impression that eventually there would be no 
effective competition between rival roads. George Stephenson, 
the father of the railroad system of Great Britain, expressed 
the opinion that ‘ wherever combination is possibie competi- 
tion is impossible,” and the inference was generally drawn 
that competition may always be suppressed by combination. Ex- 
perience has proved the fallacy of this idea. Perhaps the most 
extensive combinations and consolidations of railway interests 
in the world are those which have been formed by the trunk 
lines connecting the Western and Northwestern States with the 
States of the Atlantic seaboard. These combinations and con- 
solidations were originally entered into by the various railroad 
companies for the purpose of controlling commerce between 
the East and the West ; but it is well known that the most un- 
governable competition is that which now exists and which 
has existed for several years between those great rival trunk 
lines, and it is also a fact that the rates which have for several 
years prevailed upon those roads have been the cheapest raiil- 
rates known in this country, and perhaps in the world. Stren- 
uous efforts have been made by the managers of the trunk 
lines to advance competitive rates and even to maintain very 
moderate rates, but oftentimes unsuccessfully. Competition 
between the trunk lines and their various connecting lines, and 
other forces beyond the control of the managers of those lines, 
have thwarted their efforts, and the result has beeu that the 
cheapness of through rates enforced upon these great compa- 
nies hes given rise to complaints of unjust discrimination with 
respect to rates between points where the commercial advan- 
tages of competition do not exist. It is averred that the great 
trunk lines have, during the last two years, engaged in the 
competitive traffic between the West and the seaboard at rates 
below the actual cost of transportation. 

As the results of the efforts of the promoters of railway con- 
solidations and combinations, we now see that it is impossible 
for these great trunk lines to combine for the determination of 
rates, except as to certain classes of traffic and within limi's im- 
posed by the economies of transportation and by commercial 
forces beyond their control. 

CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH TEND TO REGULATE RAIL-RATES. 


Let us consider briefly some of the forces which in practice 
tend to regulate freight charges on American railroads in so 
far as relates to the great commercial movements between the 
West and the seaboard. : ae 

First. Between each of the principal commercial cities of the 
West and each one of the chief Atlantic seaports there are sev- 





the trunk roads and their con- 
One or more of these lines may regard the through 
trafhe between certain centres of trade as a principal source of 
revenue, Other lines may regard it as a mere adjunct to thei 
local business or as an adjunct to their more important 
through traffic between other points. In the latter cases the 
companies may be satisfied with any raie whic’ will yield more 
than the mere cost of handling and hauling, and therefure b 

inclined to compete for the traffic at very much lower rates tar 


eral competing lines formed by 
nections. 





the managers of other roads would desire to maintain 

Again, take the case which in practice has almost innumera- 
ble illustrations. Between two centres of trade there are sey- 
eral competing lines differing widely as to distance, grades and 
amount of traffic, 
ing cost of transportation. It oftentimes occurs that the man- 
agers of the longer or more unfavorably situated lines sec 
clearly that they can secure a share of the traffic only by tak- 
ing it at rates below those prevailing on the more favorably 
situated roads. Un! the demands of the managers of the 
longer lines are complied with a railroad war ensues, with the 
inevitable result that all the roads are subjected to very much 
greater losses than would have been sustained even unter the 
terms of an agreement which might not have been deemed 
altogether satisfactory to any one of them. 

Second. The financial condition of railroals has an impor- 
tant bearing upon the question as to the rates which may be 
charged under certain circumstances. In the case of the com- 
petitive business between a commercial centre at the West and 
an Atlantic seaport, several of the line#*bay dividends upon 
their stock, and they require certain rates of transportation in 
order to meet dividends and the interest upon their bonded 
indebtedness. There are other roads which can barely pay 
interest upon their bonds. There are also competing roads 
which are in a condition of bankruptcy, being unable to pay 
even the interest on their bonds. These roads, while strug- 
gling for existence under some form of compromise or of 
financial adjustment, are willing to take freights at rates very 
little in advance of the mere cost of moving them. About the 
first of March, 1876, a practical example of this sort was pre- 
sented on a very large scale. The trunk lines from Chicago to 
the East (all solvent roads) formed a combination upon the 
basis of ‘‘ pooling” earnings. Their efforts to fix the rates on 
grain were, however, defeated by the competition of certain 
bankrupt railroads south of Chicago, having connections with 
almost all the Western railroads. The strategic position held 
by these bankrupt roads as ‘he result of their low financial 
condition enabled them to drive their more prosperous com- 
petitors from a chosen position. 

Third. The competition of product with product in the mar- 
kets of the country is in some cases an effective restraint upon 
freight charges, while in other cases it exerts practically but 
little influence, but in all cases it exerts in some degree a re- 
straining influence upon rates. The trade-forces of the coun- 
try are oftentimes stronger than the power exercised by the 
railroad companies with respect to traffic between the more 
important centres of trade. 

Either directly or indirectly the markets of every commer- 
cial city bring to bear upon the freight-rates of each one of the 
railroads tributary te it the competition of all the other trib- 
utary roads, as well as the competition of all the railroads trit- 
utary to rival commercial cities. This is a fact which forces 
itself upon the notice of the managers of-every railroad in the 
country, and which is recognized by them as establishing lim- 
its within which their discretionary powers with respect to com- 
petitive traffc are restrained. The degree of control exercised by 
every commercial city over the movements of any particular 
commodity depends upon many circumstances, among which 
may be mentioned the magnitude of its total commerce, the 
amount of its available capital, the energy, tact and enterprise 
of its merchants, its geographical position, and its various fa- 
cilities for transportation, including both rail and water lines. 

In some cases railroad managers exercise a very wide dis- 
cretion in the establishment of freight charges, and in other 
cases their powers are restrained within very narrow limits. 
But the commerci:1 forces always assert themselves. The com- 
petition of product with product in the various markets is wide- 
ly diffused and presents itself under many varied aspects. The 
markets cannot enter into any sort of combination among 
themselves or with railroad interests. Although oftentimes 
dormant, the competitive influence of trade always asserts itself 
over transportation lines. It is a statical rather than a dynam- 
ival agency. 

The construction of rai'roads throughout the United States 
has vastly extended the geographical limits of the trade of 
commercial cities. The territory tributary to the commerce of 
each city overlaps the territorial limits of the commerce of 
several other cities. This has led to very marked results in 
commercial affairs. For example, competition between mar- 
kets and between transportation lines brings to New York cer- 
tain products of Lllinois and Iowa at rates little in advance of 
the rates upon the same commodity from local points within 
100 miles of thatcity. Thus railroads have in a very striking 
manner tended to diminish the effect of distance as an element 
of the cost of transportation and to equalize values throughout 
the country. 

With respect to the through traffic between the West and 
the seaboard the combined trade and transportation forces de- 
termine the maximum limit of the charges which can be im- 
posed by the feeblest of the bankrupt connections of through 
lines, and to almost the same extent they determine the rates 
which can be charged by that gigantic organization, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. The competition between mar- 
kets is so closely intermingled and presents such a variety of 

hases that it is oftentimes impossible to define the relative 
influence of any particular market. The following statements 
in regard to actual commercial movements in the United 
States serve to illustrate the influence of the competition of 
rival lines and of rival trade forces over freight rates on 
railroads engaged in what is commonly known as “ through 
trafic.” ; 

(a) The competition between New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, and other 
trade centres in a great measure controls freight rates on all 
the lines engaged in transportation between the West and the 
seaboard, as well as ocean rates in our coastwise trade and in 
our trade with other countries. A single illustration in proof 
of this fact may be given: 

There are not less than twenty different lines or combina- 
tions of lines over which grain produced in the Western 
States can be transported to the cities of New York, Boston, 
Montrea), Philadelphia and Baltimore. Some of these are all- 
rail lines, others are rail and water lines combined, and there 
is also the lake, Erie Canal and Hudson River route. The 
lines to each one of these “ities compete with each other, and 
in consequence of the identity of their interests with the in- 
terests of their respective seaport termini, compete with the 
lines to all the other ports. 

There are also at all of these seaports one or more ocean 
steamer lines to Europe, which compete with each other quite 
as sharply as do the railroads. The rates which can be ob- 
tained both on the internal and on the ocean lines of trans- 
port are therefore governed by the competition between all 
these lines, as well as by the grain markets of the various At- 
lantic seaports of the United States and the grain markets of 
Europe. : 

England is our chief grain market, but she also receives 
grain from Russia, Turkey, Austria, Egypt, Spain, Portugal, 
Morocco, South America and Australia. The price of grain in 





the English market is regulated by the available supply from 
all these countries and by the freight rates which prevail from 
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each country to England. All these competitive elements of 
commerce and of transportation react upon the railroads and 
interior water lines of the United States and to a certain ex- 
tent constrain the railroad manager in the adjustment of his 
rates on grain. Thus the condition of the grain markets of 
Europe and the ocean rates on grain from Russia to England 
ay exert a potential influence over the rates which can be 
irged on a branch road in one of our Western States. 

(b) The effect of the competition of the markets upon rail- 
road freight tariffs may, however, be illustrated in special 
cases as well as in this world-wide competition. Suppose, for 








example, a grain market at A having several roads leading 
into it from B, C, D and E, each one of which en- 
gages in the transportation of grain from all points on 
ts line. Evidently on no one of these lines to the 
common market A can the rates be advanced very 
much beyond the rates which prevail on the other 


lines, as the effect of such an advance would be to check pro- 
duction and reduce traffic on that line. Thus railroads com- 
pete with @ach other through a common market, and the com- 
mercial forces are found to be to a certain extent regulators 
even of that local traffic over which railroad managers are 
sometimes supposed to exercise absolute control. 

(ec) Upon this subject Col. Milo Smith, of Clinton, Iowa, in a 
letter to this office says : 

“The competition is between cities rather than between 
roads, and for that reason no combination among the roads 
cau ever last very long.” 

(2) Mr. Albert Fink presents an illustration of the competi- 
tive power of markets as follows: 

‘Nashville is a manufacturing point for flour, and its chief 
Southern market is Atlanta. St. Louis and Chicago are also 
important centres of the flour trade and compete for the trade 
of the entire Southern States, St. Louis having the advantage 
over Chicago, on account of shorter rail lines to the South and 
of transport by river. The average rate of transportation from 
Nashville to Atlanta is 72 cents per barrel of flour, and the 
rate from St Louis to Atlanta is $1.16. In case the st. Louis 
rates are reduced to 65 cents. which may be considered a ‘ war 
rate,’ the Nashville rate must of course be reduced proportion- 
ately, or else Nashville flour will be excluded from the Atlanta 
market. The interests of the Nashville manufacturers and 
merchants and the railroads carrying flour from Nashville 
must otherwise suffer. And as there wouli be no market for 
wheat raised on the various roads centering in Nashville which 
carry it to that point as a part of their local traffic, the local 
rates on these roads must also be reduced in order to prevent 
the distant market of St. Louis from destroying the Nashville 
trade. Thus competition between markets induces competition 
between transportation lines which do not come within 300 
miles of each other.” 


(e) In March, 1876, a “pooling” arrangement was entered 
into by all the great trunk lines which, with their connections, 
operate between Chicago and the East. Soon afterward the 
rates to Eastern points from Milwaukee across Lake Michigan, 
and thence by the Detroit & Milwaukee and Grand Trunk rail- 
roads (both in a condition of bankruptcy), were so reduced as 
to be 10 cents less on a barrel of flour from Milwaukee than 
from Chicago. The rates on grain were also made less from 
Milwaukee than from Chicago. The rates on certain east and 
weet lines south of Chicago—also bankrupt—were, as before 
mentioned, made less than the rates via Chicago from points 
farther west. The result of these discriminations was to 
cause the products of the Northwest to avoid the Chicago mar- 
ket. The competition of the trunk lines both north and south 
of Chicago, in connection with the direct competition of East- 
ern markets as against the Chicago market, threatened to 
make serious inroads upon the trade of that city. If these dis- 
criminations had continued, the interests of Chicago would 
have greatly suffered. But the competitive influences center- 
ing there did not permit this condition of affairs to continue 
long. The merchants presented a protest to the pooling lines, 
calling upon them to protect the commercial interests of Chi- 
cago against such ruinous discriminations. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this was unnecessary, for there were strong motives of 
self-interest which impelled the railroad compamies to adopt 
the measures recommended by the merchants. The pool lines 
lowered their, rates and the discrimination against Chicago 
ended. The circumstances which governed in this case are 
apparent. The interests of all the railroads centering in Chi- 
cago from the Southwest and Northwest are closely identified 
with the commercial interests of that city. To it they haul 
loaded cars, and there they receive the largest amount of re- 
turn freights. The whole economy of transport naturally leads 
them to favor through traffic to and from Chicago, rather than 
to allow freights to be diverted to lateral lines. All the great 
trunk lines which, with their connecting lines, operate between 
Chicago and the East, namely, the Grand Trunk, the New 
York Central, the Erie, the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroads, depend very largely upon the enormous Chicago 
markets for their east-bound freights, and they are able to se- 
cure a larger amount of traffic to that city than to any other 
Western point. Freights can be transported in large quanti- 
ties a distance of nearly a thousand miles without breaking 
bulk much more economically than if received from numerous 
branch lines at various intermediate points. The economies 
of transport therefore closely ally the interests of the railroads 
mentioned to the commercial interests of Chicago. 

Facts of this nature tend to show how strongly the interests 
of the roads lead them to frame their freight-tariffs in such a 
manner as to favor the interests of great commercial cities. 
They also show that the equilibrium of competitive forces is 
an exceedingly delicate one, and that a small difference in 
rates may produce very important commercial results. 

(f) The following illustration of the competition of rival 
markets is presented by Mr. J. D. Hayes, of Detroit, in a state- 
ment to this Department : 

‘The class of freights termed ‘special’ grew out of some 
cargoes of coffee being landed at Baltimore for St. Louis, to- 
gether with some other circumstances which the Northern 
roads could not control. Sugar, molasses, crockery and coffee 
entering into the daily use of every houséhold, they became 
what merchants term ‘close articles,’ the freight forming a 
arge percentage of cost, and they, too, were placed in the 
class termed ‘special.’ These commodities being largely of 
Southern production could be taken via New Orleans to St. 
Louis at very low rates, and unless something was done to aid 
the Chicago merchants to compete with their St. Louis rivals, 
they and the Northern roads would get no share of that class 
of business. Therefore the ‘special’ class became a mutual 
thing for the protection of traffic over the Northern roads and 
for the Northern merchants.” 

The same commodities, however, when shipped from Chicago 
and St. Louis to interior points, are placed ina higher class 
and the freight charges are based upon local rates, and in some 
cases, as stated by Mr. Hayes, the es tor 100 miles ** local’ ’ 
is greater than for 1,000 miles on the through trunk lines. 
This case illustrates the influence of several distinct classes 
of competitive forces: First, the competition between ves- 
sels on the ocean, when employed in _ bringing the 
various commodities embraced in this “special class” 
from the countries in which they are produced to the port 
of New Orleans and to the several Atlantic seaports; second, 
the competition between the market of New Orleans, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York and Boston for the importation 
and distribution of the commodities composing this class of 
freights; third, the competition between the various trunk 
lines connecting the West and the Atlantic seaboard ; fourth, 
the competition between the Mississippi River boats and the 
roads from the Gulf ports to the Western and Northwestern 
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States ; fifth, the competition of the east and west lines with 
the north and south lines mentioned; sixth the competition 
between the markets of Chicago and St. Louis and the compe- 
tition of all the important trade centres of the West for the 
same trade; seventh, the competition between rail lines from 
Chicago and St. Louis and the other centres of trade to the 
points of final destination. : 

Evidently the great trunk lines, with all their powers of 
capital and organization, are as much constrained as to their 
alee upon this class of freights, by the all-pervading influence 
of competition, as are the ships, which are free to engage in 
any traffic and to follow any course upon the trackless ocean. 
In so far as relates to this particular traffic, and in fact to all 
traffic other than that which is strictly tocal, the railroad, by 
virtue of the physical fact that it 1s confined to one route, is 
even more circumscribed in its competitive influence than is 
the ship upon the ocean. : 

(g) \he subject under consideration was illustrated by re- 
cent events in connection with competition between the trunk 
lines from Chicago and St. Louis to the Atlantic seaboard. The 
facts in this case were furnished by Mr. George H. Morgan, 
Secretary of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis. 

The various lines east from St. Louis formed in April, 1876, a 
combination to maintain rates by means of the arrangement 
known as “ pooling.’ It happened, however, that during the 
existence of this combination a war of rates prevailed between 
Chicago and the East, by means of which rates from Chicagu 
were reduced below the actual cost of transportation. e 
effect of the maintenance of the St. Louis rate was simply to 
divert competitive business from St. Louis to Chicago, includ- 
ing both receipts from the West and shipments to the East. 
In regard to this subject Mr. Morgan says : 

“Tf the freight on flour, wheat, corn, tobacco, lard and pork 
to eastern markets during the first six months of the year 1876 
had been based upon the same rate per mile as prevailed from 
Chicago the saving to St. Louis would have amounted to about 
$360,000 on the freight alone, and such reduction would have 

reatly stimulated trade at St. Louis instead of depressing it 
y rates discriminating against its commercial interests.” 

In a subsequent letter, dated May 29, 1876, Mr. Morgan savs: 

‘The burden imposed upon the commerce of St. Louis be- 
came so oppressive under the pool that our merchants could 
no longer submit to it. About two weeks ago, therefore, a 
committee was appointed from the Merchants’ Exchange to 
wait upon the Executive Committee of the pool and demand 
that St. Louis be put upon an equal footing as regards eastern 
freights with other competing cities. The demand was ac- 
ceded to, and we have now a tariff based on the tariff at other 
points. The rate from Chicago to New York 1s 20 cents; con- 
sequently the rate from St. Louis to New York is 23.2, being 
16 per cent. more, according to distance. Thus the great prin- 
ciple we have been contending for has been established, and 
our railroad men promise to keep St. Louis on a air basis 
hereafter.” F - 

The most prominent competitive forces in this case were, 
first, the two rival commercial cities, and, second, the rival 
roads. The interests of the roads are evidently very closely 
identified with those of their terminal cities. In the case of 
the St. Louis roads, all that was required was an understand- 
ing of the mutual interests of the city and of the roads in order 
to conform rates to those from Chicago. 

It is a matter of interest to observe a feature of this case 
which characterizes commercial movements quite generally, 
and that is, that an arrangement made for the purpose of regu- 
lating any particular line of competitive traffic, incidentally 
affects important collateral interests. The sommerce which is 
competitive as between St. Louis and Chicago is chiefly em- 
braced within the territory lying northof the latitude of St. 
Louis and south of the latitude of Chicago. But the railroads 
from St. Louis to the East, in reducing their rates so as to 
make them conform to the Chicago rates, were obliged to em- 
brace the traffic coming to them from roads extending from 
St. Louis to Kansas, Arkansas, the Indian Territory and Texas, 
and not competitive with respect to the Chicago roads. The 
single fact of the reduction of the rates east of St. Louis was, 
therefore, probably felt by railroads extending from interior 
points in Texas to the port of Galveston, and also by vessel own- 
ers engaged in the transportation of the products of Texas from 
Galveston to the North Atlantic States and to foreign coun- 
tries, as a reduction of rates on the overland or all-rail route 
from the interior of Texas by the way of St. Louis would natu- 
rally tend to increase the movement of cotton by that route, 
and to diminish the movement by the way of Galveston, or to 
compel a reduction of the rates by the latter route. : 

(h) The following extract from a statement made to this 
department by Mr. Charles Randolph, Secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, points to the fact that the elements of compe- 
tition are constantly increasing, and that in the course of the 
development of the railroad system it is becoming more and 
more difficult to form combinations between competing trunk 
lines for the arbitrary determination of rates : : 

‘“‘T think the multiplication of avenues for transit, and espe- 
cially the lack of dividends to stockholders, and also the ex- 
tremely low rates for the past two years prevailing for water 
transit, is certainly weakening the power to combine. The 
completion of the Baltimore & Ohio line to this city seems to 
have demonstrated that the introduction of a new competitor 
brings to the question more of complication and more of a dis- 
position to act independently. Although it appears to be a 
somewhat uncomfortable rival, late developments indicate that 
it is by no means averse to co-operation in agreed rates. Its 
recent arrangement with the Er e Railway, forming a line to 
New York, entirely independent of either the New York Central 
or Pennsylvania, gives .1t great additional power for 
peace or war. Other lines, mainly through Canada, are near- 
ing an independent through connection and with increa ed 
and more varied interests it would seem that combinations are 
much less liable to be made effectual or lasting.” _ 

(j) The exceedingly wide range of the competition between 
rival transportation routes for traffic between important trade- 
centres is very strikingly illustrated by facts which have been 
presented by Mr. Albert Fink in reply to inquiries from this 
office concerning the routes which actually compete for traffic 
between the cities of Saint Louis and Atlanta, Ga. Saint Louis 
is an important market for such western products as are 
shipped very largely into the Southern States, and Atlanta is 
one of the most important distributing centres of these pro- 
duets throughout the South Atlantic and Gulf States. The 
various routes competing for this traffic are shown in the fol- 
lowing schedule : 


Distance from St. Louis to Atlanta, Ga , by various routes : 








Miles. 

(a) St. Louis to Baltimore........-...-cceccccces cocccccccccees $20 

Baltimore to Richmond by York River....... coeseesseseses 203 

Richmond to Atlanta. ..... ......-csccccescceees ease cocese 547 

DOOR so ois ondccc ccvccu'ecccnechbuesanes-s0Sbsheessaupieue 1,670 

. —— 

(db) St. Louis to Baltimore...... .......cccceccccersccecccesces 920 

Baltimore to Richmond by James River.............. cocose }§=6SB8 

Richmond to Atlanta. .........ccceceee «+ cececccceccecees 547 
Tote. ccccccestccsice cossvccatcseees se etccceccee! et 

(c) St. Louis to Baltimore...........scececcsceserecs ccccceseses 920 

Baltimore to Norfolk by steamer. ...........sceccsccceseoes 165 

Norfolk to Atlanta via Lynchburgh and Chattanooga....... 650 

Total. crcccccdvccceconcececcgsvocesse sovnecceccocsovese 1,735 

(d) St. Louis to Baltimore. ...... Co ccvcecceccevecoecscccocooccs - 920 


Baltimore to Norfolk by steamer. .......ccccccscceccsececes 


























Norfolk to Atlanta by Wilmington and Augusta............ 705 

. eee baadebees Maosesenes Rane, 60sos and neneee 1,709 

(e) St. Louis to Baltimore...... CES cwodecsocesiovonsdsescccosedes 920 
Baltimore to Wilmington by steamer............+..ss00++++ 450 
Wilmington to Atlanta by Charlotte.... ............-ss000+ 452 
BNE ohs:00s 00s nccapcesacecde, cndcetccecencecesnctoeses 1,822 

LF Dh: Sint Ge iiss 540088 bac cin misnernns 920 
Baltimore to Charleston by steamer............00+eeeeseees 557 
Charleston to Atlanta by Augusta..............0seeeeeeees 310 
BO cctsscus POTTTVTITITITITITITTITTTTT Titi TTT 1,787 

> Gb. mtn Oe I ibn. te 6dns'bcscnednsndiccbeneccseeee ¥ “920 
Baltimore to Savannah by steamer. ..............00eeeeeees 640 
Savannah to Atlanta........c.cececeeccccsvcces sensecceess 295 
WOU. di cinndiccctnibssece juts lid sesebede Ries becesn 1,855 

iy UE Kiewit eS a oe 340 
Cincinnati to Huntington via Ohio River.. 4 160 
Huntington to Charlottesville............ ‘ 324 
Charlottesville to Atlanta via Danville and Charlotte. 532 
POUR. cc ncccewcegeccccncoseseacccescces ccosccsscesceses 1,356 

bh ih: Kamin tin WIN ici co sc sivccsisninssaisicsnn cae nascen 320 
RENTED OD CNTs 0660 bre cccdheccxteccsctesecces cove 185 
SATs Das 5:05 hans as S00 s sccvengerresencsecee 151 
Chattanooga to Atlanta........ Scecves cccccccccccccoccoses 137 
Total. oc ccccesce wovceece 0000 00nd co ccns coconcececesones 793 

Re DE: Line tr ON aii ss a se Sosa a 5s 0dckS. scenes ‘161 
Evansville to Nashville............-0eesseeeeeeee asaceeseee 152 
Nashville to Chattanooga. - ° 151 
Chattanooga to Atlanta................+++ 137 
ps PPPPPPITITITITITITIN TTT TTT TTTTTT TTT Tie 601 

(2 St. Louis to Cairo............. ssbdadbiseebehapendas vasaeeas Pe “MT 
Cairo to Nashville via McKenzie ........ 606s5050s Svocsvoce 101 
Nashville to Chattanooga. ...........cceeeeeeecceeeeseeeeee 151 
Chattanooga to Atlamts. ......cccccccccccccccccccccs cveces 137 
DOERR. cn0cccece connec ccccececenscnscecestecssncccees ce 536 

(m) St. Louis to Cairo... .......ssesceeees icin eau acum ~ 147 
Cairo to Memaphis. ....cccccccccccccccce coccccccccssccesece 169 
Memphis to Atlanta................ does coes esses eeccccces oo. 
Total... ccsccccee Cecccceseccs coccce soveesocecoocecoce 763 

(m) St. Louis to Cairo...........0e0e0s SpA, Re: EN TORR “aT 
Cairo to Meridian....... O00ce cecccccecccoccenes sees 356 
Meridian to Atlanta......... ape 0edsesceenvendpedsrenscqoroes 567 
po ee roreri tT pyr eadeces sees bade oesensadsoveecd on eee. 1,070 

os A Binet We Rs nent then ect comin ess eeenass 447 
Cairo to Grand Junction........ 154 
Grand Junction to Chattanooga. 258 
Chattanooga to Atlanta........... 137 
DOM ocncccccceccccccececconssseascocessesovese covccces 696 














(9) Bb. Loule to ColmmsbUs..cccccccccvcceccccssccsccoccescosces 56 
IOS GW a oon 00 0dsssceccocnocccessczeseneceseeae 370 
WME cssusncsecubsae Seeovedeecsegoceccoccsce ceeseceese 526 

(q) St. Louis to Columbus by river...........02:eeeeeceeeeeeee 920 
CN TE, DID i605. n00nGnsebncneeossuebe coe ecbees 370 
DOGG, « vsaviecds0000s. cacvece Cocccccccececesosos esceee ° 590 

(r) St. Louis to Memphis by river =~... see ee cence eeeeeeee 442 
Memphis to Atlamta.........ccccccccccscccccecces Sevcccooee 447 
UID voice 0.80505 5s 0dde cbecweh 00becssecbacesésbaseconcessve 889 

(s) St. Louis to Vicksburg by river...... oeaccccccccsccsccosece 832 
Vicksburg to Atlanta...... Sebscdsced s0vbeeas Sedbencesvccce 473 
WOON i 0 6 0065.00050056asene conse 6s00n6b44060550600800006 1,305 

(é) St. Louis to New Orleans by river..... Da cae i dn 1 240 
New Orleans via Mobile and Montgomery to Atlanta........ 496 
DAE. ccccve « ccecaened Svescccecoccesccose ecccces eendeee 1,736 

(u) St. Louis to New Orleans by river...............2-.00eceee : 1,240 
New Orleavs to Mobile by steamer....... escecccces coccce 174 
SE OD a bia 66.064 5505605600640040000 6004000806. 0608 180 
Teta. occcccccocececces acccone ecccce Coces cocecccccoccccce 1,594 


The various routes described in the foregoing schedule are 
delineated on map No. 12, at the end of this report. 

In this case we see —_ lines competing for the traffic be- 
tween two centres of trade, although .hose lines differ in length 

from 526 miles to 1,858 miles. In order that each one of these 
lines may participate in the traffic, it is necessary that they 
should all carry it at very nearly the same rates. In practice 
it 1s found that the longer lines, in order to secure a share of 
the traffic, are often compelled to reduce their rates below 
those charged on the shorter lines. In this way it often occurs 
that the longer lines actually determine the rates. As already 
shown in another part of this report, the longer line may in 
many cases be able to carry the traffic at lower rates than the 
shorter line, 1n consequence of a preponderance of freights in 
one direction, magnitude of total traffic, or other considera- 
tions of an economic bearing. It appears that, with respect to 
this particular traffic, boats on the Mississippi River compete 
with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and with ocean steamers 
plying between the City ot Baltimore and the South Atlantic 
seaports. While all these lines have a common interest with 
respect to the traffic between St. Louis and Atlanta, each one 
of them has traffic interests which are not common to all or 
perhaps to any two of them, and these otber interests may be 
of very much more importance to particular lines than the 
competitive traffic referred to. Evidently it is impracticable 
for all these twenty lines to enter int ‘a close could ation as 
to the rates which shall prevail between St. Louis and Atlanta 
or to main‘ain any such agreement if entered into. 

The trade between St. Louis and Atlanta is also greatly 
affected by the competition of several rival markets, viz.: St. 
Louis, Chicago, Peoria, Louisville, Cincinnati, Baltimore and 
New Orleans. Very little, if any, grain reaches Atlanta by the 
way of Baltimore or by the way of New Orleans, by direct con- 
signment. Grain which reaches Atlanta by the way cf Balti- 
more is first shipped to the Baltimore market, thence to 
southern ports by vessels in the coastwise trade, and thence by 
rail to points of destination. Grain ship to Atlanta via 
New Orleans is generally shipped to the New Orleans market 
and thence to Atlanta in the ordinary course of traffic on trans- 
portation lines from New Orleans to that city. The forces 
which control the traffic between St. Louis and Atlanta are the 
competition between many transportation lines and the com- 
petition between many centres of trade. 

This illustration in regard to the competition for traffic be- 
tween St. Lonis and Atlanta is by no means an exceptional 
one. Many similar illustrations might be presented as to 
traffic between points at the West and pointe on the Atlantic 
seaboard, but the one presented will cutthen. 

The facts in this case indicate the exceedingly complicated 
nature of the question as to the determination of freight 


charges ; a question which must be decided in each case upon 
the experience and judgment of those whose duty it is to make 
and to adjust freight tariffs, and who must of necessity be well 
informed as to the force, in practice, of each one of the con- 
ditions hereinbefore mentioned. 

(k) A very clear illustration of the extent of competition be- 
tween common points is presented in map No. 13, showing the 
transportation lines between the South Atlantic and Gulf 
States and ‘he cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. The rates by there lines are so nearl equal that 
oftentimes the difference of one cent per 100 pounds will deter- 
mine the route and the market to which cotton is sent from 
any particular point. 

(() Very interesting illustrations of competing lines and 
competing markets are also presented in maps Nos. 8, 9, 10 
and 11, at the end of this report. Especial attention is called 
to the description of these lines in a statement by Mr. Albert 
Fink. (Appendix, pages 1 to 48, inclusive.) Mr. Fink, having 
been engaged for several years as superintendent of the Louis- 
ville, Nashville & Great southern Railroad, and for about a 
year 18 General Commissioner of the Southern Railroad and 
Steamship Association, became quite familiar with the com- 
petitive strugg es of all these lines. 

From the foregoing statements as to the circumstances which 
determine the course and condition of commerce, it is evident 
that no ge eral combination between the competitive forces 
of transport and of trade for the regulation of rates between 
different sections of the country is possible. In the course of 
the development of the railroad system, many of the fears at 
first apprehended as co the results of railroad combinations 
and consolidations have been dispelled. In new and unfore- 
seen ways competition has, in regard to certain very important 
branches of traffic, become the governing influence. 

The new pbases under which the internal commerce of the 
country presents itself, at the present time, are but 
the outworkings of competitive forces which have been 
developed by the extension and consolidation of rail- 
roads. This is a result which was not anticipated by 
the projectors of the great trunk lines. Several rail- 
road mnpenios have expended miilions of dollars and con- 
structed thousands of miles of railroads in order to gain con- 
trol over the commerce of this country. But their efforts have 
been unsuccessful, for the circumstances which surround the 
railroads of the country are generally stronger than the power 
which they can bring to bear, either alone or in combination 
with other lines. Many illustrations upon this point might be 
adduced. Perhaps this fact has been more fully realized, in 
practice, by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company than by any 
other railroad company, it having secured the control of a 
— mileage of lines than any other company in the world. 

he investiga'ing committee of 874 have expressed this view 
as follows : 

**Experience in the West has demonstrated that a railway 
cannot determine the route or destination of traffic originating 
on its line, and certainly has no controlling influence over trade 
at competitive points. Elements indeperdent of the way of 
carriage first determine the destination of freight. After that, 
questions as io speed, -afety, rates, etc., fix the route. With 
80 Many competitive points in the West the railway companies 
recognize their true interests in furnishing every facility to the 
shipper of freight, and do not attempt by possible hindrances or 
unwise charges to defeat his interests, resulting as it would to the 
injury of the railway companies.” 

There is reason to believe that the managers of certain of the 
great railroad organizations of the country, in attempting to 
carry out their ambitious policy of railroad extension, failed to 
foresee the fact that they were creating competitive agencies 
more rapidly than they were gaining control over commerce. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





The Baltimore & Ohio Strike. 

The following order was issued by President Garrett on July 12: 

‘* To the officers and employes of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company : At a meeting of the board of the directors of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, held this day, the 
following preamble and resolutions were adopted : 

‘*Wuereas, The depression in the general business interests 
of the country continues, thus seriously affecting the usual 
earnings of railway companies, and rendering a further reduc- 
tion of expenses necessary ; therefore, be it 

** Resolved, That a reduction of 10 per cent. be made in the 
present compensation of all officers and employes, of every 
grade,in the service of the company, where the amount re- 
ceived exceeds one dollar per day, to take effect on and after 
July 16, instant. 

“Resolved, That the said reduction shall apply to the main 
stem and branches east of the Ohio River, and the trans-Ohio 
divisions, and that it shall embrace all raads leased or operated 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company. 

“It is hoped and believed that all persons in the service of 
the company will appreciate the necessity of and concur cor- 
dially in this action. 

“The board postponed action until some time after its great 
competitors, the Pennsylvania, New York Central & Hudson 
River and Erie companies had made general and similar re- 
ductions in pay, with the hope that business would so improve 
that this necessity would be obviated. In this they have been 
disappointed. The President, in announcing the decision of 
the board, takes occasion to express the conviction and ex- 
pectation that every officer and man in the service will cheer- 
fully recognize the necessity of the reduction, and earnestly 
co-operate in every measure of judicious economy, necessary to 
aid in maintuining effectively the usefulness and success of the 
company.’ 

Most of the employes have submitted quietly to the reduc- 
tion, but the locomotive firemen resolved to quit work. On 
July 16 a number of them did so at Baltimore and were fol- 
lowed by some of the freight brakemen. They were quickly 
paid off and discharged, but a large crowd of them gathered at 
Camden Junction, where they endeavored to prevent the pas- 
sage of freight trains. They were, however, dispersed by the 
city police and no further serious disturbance has occurred at 
~ —— though a threatening crowd is stil] hanging about 
the yards. 

Farther out on the line the strike was more formidable. 
There, as in Baltimore, the freight brakemen joined the fire- 
men, and at the division stations, Keyser, Martinsburg and 
Grafton, they drove the new men hired by the company from 
their posts and puta stop to all movement of freight trains. 
Martinsburg appears to be the central pointof the strike, most 
of the men being gathered at that point. A local militia 
company was ordered out by the West Virginia authorities 
but proved entirely unable to cope with the mob, 
and an attempt to start a freight train proved 
unsuccessful, after some shots had been fired and two men 
hurt. At Keyser and Grafton there was less trouble, probably 
because attention was concentrated on Martinsburg, and be- 
cause little effort was made to start trains there, which would 
be useless until the blockade at Martinsburg was broken. An 
appeal was made by the company to the Governor of West Vir- 
ginia for assistance, and several companies of militia have 
been ordered out. 

At latest dates (July 18) the situation appears to be that pas« 
senger trains are running, though the strikers threaten to 
stop them also; all movement of freight over the road is 
stopped, and the West Virginia troops are ou their way to Mar- 
tinsburg to enforce order there. None of the other employes 





have shown any disposition to join the firemen and brakemen 
in the strike, 
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Editorial Announcements. 


Passes,—All persons connected with this paper are forbidden to 
ask for passes under any circumstances, and we will be thank- 
ful to have any act of the kind reported to this office. 


Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafis 
made payable to THE RatRnoaD GazettE. Uommunications 
for the attention of the Editors should be addressed Epiton 
RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinclly understood that we 
will entertain no proposition to publish anything in this jour- 
nal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. We give 
in our editorial columns OUR OWN opinions, and those only, 
and in our news columns present only such matter as we con- 
sider interesting and important to our readers. Those who 
wish to recommend their inventions, a supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers can do so fully in our 

advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend 

them editorially, for money orin consideration of adver- 
tising patronage. 











Contributions.—Subscribers and others will ly as 
sist us in making our news accurate and complete if they a 
eu 


us early information of events which take 
thetr Pons beg such as changes in railroad officers, organi- 
zations and changes of companies, the letting, progress and 
completion of contracts for new works or important improve- 
ments of ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machi and wn their management, particulars as to 
the business of railroads, and suggestions as to its improve- 
ment. ions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS 
of railroad business by men practically acquainted with them 
are especially desired. 3 will oblige us by forwarding 
early copies of notices 0, etings, elections, appointments, 
and especially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be oublished. 











COUPLING CARS. 


The diseussion of this subject at the Master Car-Build- 
ers’ Convention, a report of which we published last week, 
should have the effect of directing the attention of rail- 
road managers and car-builders to it, and thus lead to a 
thorough investigation of the causes of the great danger 
which, it is said, attends the coupling of cars. If some 
one should take the trouble to collect statistics of the ac- 
cidents which now occur from this cause, it would present 
such an array of suffering as should at once arrest the at- 
tention of the public, and compel railroad managers to 
give greater protection to the lives and limbs of their 
employes. 

Hardly anything more pathetic can be imagined than 
the appeal of the committee of the Yardmasters’ Associa- 
tion to the President of the Master Car Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, to provide better protection for the men engaged 
in coupling cars. The yardmasters are situated better 
than any one else to see the danger to which the men 
in their employ are exposed. In some localities acci- 
dents occur at least weekly if not daily. They 
are attended, too, with the most horrible and 
excruciating bodily pain and suffering, and are followed 
often by helplessness and want, both to the sufferer and 
those who are dependent upon him. The appeal of the 
yardmasters is the first organized effort which has been 
made by the class who suffer most to obtain some relief, 
and, considering how much they have to complain about, 
their appeal has been a very mild one. To quote from 
the discussion already referred to: ‘‘Mr. Garey said that 
the Yardmasters’ Committee told him that they did not 
want self-couplers, but only some arrangement by 
which a man could be sure he would not 
be crushed when he went between two cars to couple 
them.” They also asked that the Car-Builders’ Association 
should do all in its power to secure a uniform height of 
draw-bar. As the latter Association has already recom- 
mended a standard height for draw-bars, it has done all in 
its power to bring this about. It remains for those higher 
in authority to authorize or order the adoption of this 
standard. 

The chief cause of complaint and of condemnation during 
the discussion was what have been called the ‘ man- 





killers” which are much used on some lines. These 
are cast-iron or wooden blocks, of which one is placed on 
each side of the draw-head, and in such a position that a 
mah is obliged to reach either over or under them in 
coupling or uncoupling cars. He is thus obliged to as- 
sume a very awkward attitude, and one in which it is diffi- 
cult to protect himself from accident or see the position 
of the draw-head or of the link and pin. The Yard- 
masters’ Committee uttered a special protest against 
the use of these ‘‘man-killers.” Unfortunately, owing 
to a confusion of terms, ‘‘dead-wood” was sometimes 
used during the discussion to mean the ‘‘man-killers,” 


29 | and sometimes a wooden block which is placed over the 


top of the draw-bar for the same purpose. The meaning 
of the remarks of those who took part in the debate is 
therefore at times obscure. There were, however, a num- 
ber of members of the Car-Builders’ Association who de- 
fended the use of the ‘‘ man-killers,” notwithstanding the 
denunciation of their use by the majority of those 


who took part in the discussion. As__ the 
defenders were men of experience and ability, 
their opinions should of course receive due con- 


sideration, but we cannot help but feel that the earnest 
appeal of the yardmasters, that the ‘‘ man-killers ” should 
be reformed out of existence, is deserving of full as much, 
if not more, consideration than that of any one else. 

We do not intend here to decide who was right or which 
form of construction provides the greatest amount of 
safety, but we wish to present the appeal] of the yardmas- 
ters to railroad managers in the strongest way we can. 
They have come and-have in effect said to railroad 
managers, Our comrades are being maimed and 
crushed and killed by hundreds and thousands by the cars 
which you employ us to couple. One of the chief causes 
of the danger to which we are exposed is the use of the 
‘* man-killers.” Now we appeal to you to do what is in 
your power to diminish the danger. Place the draw-bars 
at a uniform height, and “ give us some arrangement by 
which a man can be sure he will not be crushed when he 
goes between two cars to couple them.” 

Now, whether these men are right or wrong in condemn- 
ing the ‘‘ man-killers””—and it should be remembered that 
they are supported in their condemnation by a majority of 
the master car-builders who took part in the discussion of 


-| this subject, among whom was the President of the Asso- 


ciation and some of the ablest and most experienced of 
the members—their appeal should not only merit but 
should demand a hearing and full consideration. To 
refuse it, and to continue the use of appliances dangerous 
to life and limb, which would appear to be so if the appeal 
had received due consideration, places those who turn a 
deaf ear in a position in which they may at any time be, 
at least morally, guilty of manslaughter. 

It is not intended here to convey the idea that railroad 
managers as a rule are indifferent to the loss of life or 
limb of their employes. Occasionally some story is re- 
lated, like that of the Superintendent who said that men 
were cheaper than improved coupling arrangements, and 
of another who remarked that if one man was hurt there 


were plenty others to take his place. People 
who hold such sentiments should be driv- 
en out of civilized society. The reason why 


8O many railroad managers are apparently at least indiffer- 
ent about the construction of their cars is that their at- 
tention has never been specially called to the subject. 
When a man is killed or seriously hurt, he disappears fr. m 
society, and unless his friends bring suit for damages 
there is no investigation of the causes of his injury, and it 
may always be more conveniently attributed to his own 
carelessness than to any other cause. Then, too, con- 
sidering the fact that there are now a_ thousand 
or more patents on self-couplers and none of them, ex- 
cepting Miller’s, in anything like common use, it must be 
said that it is rather hopeless for a railroad manager to 
seek for a remedy for the evil from this source. We con- 
fess to a want of faith in self-coupling arrangements. To 
say that it is impossible to make an effective self-coupler 
would of course be unwise, because it is impossible to 
prove a negative, but probably the reason why means 
have not been adopted te ‘protect those who couple cars 
is that the remedies proposed do not seem to be effective. 
Now in this matter it seems probable that more could be 
accomplished by improvements than by reform. If the 
present form of car construction was modified, so that 
men would be relieved from some of the dangers to which 
they are now exposed, it would certainly diminish the 
number of accidents, if it would not entirely eradicate the 
evil. ‘Now the improvements to which the attention of 
railroad managers might be directed are, be- 
sides those already refetred to, an increase in 
the strength of the draw-bar and the buffing arrangements. 
The use of an auxilliary buffing spring has been very suc- 
cessful on the New York Central Railroad. It has also 
been observed that a frequent cause of accident is the 
crushing of men’s hands in attempting to draw coupling 
pins if the engine is backing up at the sametime. The 
draw-heads are then compressed, and the man’s hand is 
caught between the pin and the deadwood. A stop of 





some kind could be used on the draw-bar, which 








would limit the distance to which the latter 
could be compressed, and which would thus 
always allow sufficient room for a man’s hand. On 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad a form of the 
Potter draw-bar is used, which accomplishes this. We will 
soon publish an engraving of this. 

On some cars, although it is happily comparatively rare 
now, the outside sills are allowed to project beyond the 
end timbers. The consequence is that in passing to or 
from a short switch, these projections on the 
inside of the curve approach so close to each 
other that if a person happens to be between them he 
is certain to be crushed. The practice of the Baltimore & 
Ohio and some other railroads, of framing an end timber 
to the longitudinal sills so that it projects beyond or out- 
side of the end of the car body, and then tapering it from 
the centre to the outside ends, so that the space between 
the cars on the outside is always greater than near the 
centre, seems to be a very excellent one, and gives great 
strength to the frame of the car to resist concussions. 

To place any sort gf obstacle in the way of seeing or 
reaching the draw-bar increases the danger of coupling. 

Accidents are caused sometimes —how frequently we are 
not able to say—from the men catching their boots in 
frogs or guard rails and thus becoming fastened before an 
advancing car until they are thus run over. Their struggles 
to free themselves are liable only tosecure them the more 
hopelessly; and hardly anything more horrible can be im- 
agined than such a fate. The only remedy proposed for 
this danger is to fill up the space between the guard and 
main rails or in the frog with wood, so that there is only 
room for the flanges of the wheels and not enough for 
a man’s toot, so that he would not be liable to be caught 
in this way. 

These suggestions are not intended to cover all the 
sources of danger, nor would the adoption of them proba- 
bly remedy as much of the evil as it is possible to remedy; 
but if we can induce those in authority to investigate the 
subject, they will then doubtless be able te accomplish 
very much more than it is possible for us to suggest even. 
Our plea is for human life and limb, which railroad com- 
panies have no right to expose needlessly to danger ; and 
although corporations are soulless, their superintendents, 
master mechanics and car-builders are not, and therefore 
our appeal is to those officers and not to the corporations. 











An Indian Example for American Managers. 





‘* Blocked with traffic” is a complaint not often heard 
in this country recently, but it seems that there is at least 
one railroad in the world which has more than it can do. 
The Indian Railway Service Gazette of May 12 says: ‘‘ The 
block on the East Indian Railway has become something 
truly serious. It is difficult to convey the least idea of 
the loss and inconvenience sustained by traders in pro- 
duce, and still more difficult to picture the confusion at 
the many stations between Calcutta and Delhi, a distance 
of 1,000 miles; pile upon pile, mile upon mile, thousands 
upon thousands of tons of wheat, rice, seeds and other 
country produce may be reckoned at these numerous sta- 
tions on the line. This block has existed since December 
last, and there is little hope of any relief till the end of 
the current year.” 

By the way, this railroad ‘makes a favorable comparison 
with American trunk lines even in the cost of transporta- 
tion. Indian railroads, unlike English ones, report the 
receipt and expense per ton and per passenger per mile. 
The expense per ton per mile on the East Indian was but 
0.251d., on 0.502 cent, during the last half of 1876. This 
is just about equal to the lowest average rate reported by 
an American railroad for 1876 (0.504 cent, on the Phila- 
delphia & Erie). No allowance is to be made for the de- 
preciation of our currency, for the Indian currency is not 
gold but exclusively silver, which was certainly not worth 
more than American currency at the time. Regarding 
the circumstances affecting the cost of Indian rail- 
ways, and of the East Indian in particular, the 
Indian Railway Service Gazette says that the East Indian 
holds an exceptional position, commanding a much larger 
traffic than any other, and able to haul far greater loads in 
a train, while it has a large coal traffic and cheap fuel. 
Further, this paper says: ‘‘ Grain, we are aware, is carried 
over immense lengths, and at very low rates, on the Amer- 
ican lines, and yet for every one employed they pay at 
least twice, and in many cases three to five times the rates 
paid by any Indian railway for the same classes of labor; 
all, excepting managers and leading officials, receive higher 
salaries than the average rates paid in India. Yet Ameri- 
can lines carry at lower rates; but the labor-saving appli- 
ances, and the intelligence, brought into requisition on the 
American lines, is, we are aware, far superior to that ob- 
tained in India.” As this railroad makes a good net 
income, an English railroad journal cites it as an 
example for American railroad managers, claiming 
that if they were as honest, skillful and econom- 
ical as the Indian managers they would make a grand 
income for the roads which now do _ not 
pay. It neglects to consider, however, that 
though the East Indian has light expenses, it has too what 





our trunk lines would call high rates, namely, 1.76 cents 
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per ton per mile; and while its expenses are but 34 
per cent. of its receipts, those of the Philadelphia 
Erie, though about the same in amount, are 65 per cent. 
of its receipts. If the Erie Railway, concerning which 
English complaints are loudest, had received as high a 
rate of freight as the East Indian in 1876, without any de- 
crease in expenses, its net earnings would have been 
greater than they actually were by no less than 
$7,500,000—equivalent to about nine per cent. 
on its enormous share capital, and with that 
rate of receipt the proportion of expenses to earnings 
would have been 50 per cent. instead of 88 per cent.— 
which latter is much complained of. So the Atlantic & 
Great Western would have had $2,600,000 more net earn- 
ings if it had received the East Indian rate of 1.76 cents per 
ton per mile, instead of the 0.906 cent which it actually 
did receive, and in that case its working expenses for 
freight traffic would have been 44 per cent. instead of 85} 
per cent.—which former probably would have been re- 
garded as very low. American railroads such as these 
need fear a comparison with no others in the world, so 
far as the expenses of freight traffic are concerned, and 
least of all with English railroads. But if those who dis- 
cuss the matter in England would take account of the rate 
received, as well as of the percentage of expenses, we would 
more frequently get due credit for our good work. 








The Internal Commerce Report. 


The Report on Internal Commerce just issued by the 
Bureau of Statistics is the first ever published. One of 
the results of the Windom Senate Committee on Trans- 
portation Lines to the Seaboard was the establishment of 
a ‘*Division of Internal Commerce” in the Bureau of 
Statistics, with Mr. Joseph Nimmo, Jr., as its Chief. It 
was intended, we believe, to make this chiefly a statistical 
bureau, to collect and publish information as to the in- 
ternal commercial movements of the country—a work of 
the very highest importance, which might be made of 
ptactical value to almost every man in the country— 
farmers, manufacturers, carriers, merchants and all; 
but todo anything like satisfactory work of this kind, 
a considerable force and some legislation are necessary, 
for the information needed cannot be had for the asking 
and cannot be compiled into shape available for common 
use without a considerable force of men. These requisites 
were not at the command of the official in charge of this 
department, and the statistics of his report are therefore 
almost entirely compilations from the reports of com- 
mercial organizations, etc. They are, however, very valu- 
able, uniting what cannot be had elsewhere except by the 
examination of a great many different publications, rarely 
found collected together, and some of them quite rare.’ 

However, the chief subject considered in this report is 
transportation, rather than commerce in general; and a 
novel plan has been followed in the discussion of this 
question. The division obtained from experts reports on 
certain subjects: thus Mr. Albert Fink givesa paper which 
makes quite a volume on ‘‘ The Commercial Movements 
between the Western and South Atlantic and Gulf States, 
the Economy of Transport on Rail and Water Lines, and 
the Competition between Markets and between Transpor- 
tation Lines”—a work of remarkable ability on a subject 
heretofore little written about. There follows another very 
interesting paper by Mr. J. D. Hayes, formerly Manager 
of the Blue Line, on ‘‘ The Commerce between the West- 
ern States and the States on the Atlantic Seaboard, 
and the Various Interior Lines of Transport by Lake and 
Rail between the West and the Seaboard”. There are 44 
other papers in the Appendix, which covers 247 pages of 
fine type, many of them from the officers of commercial 
organizations in different cities, giving on the wholea 
very good idea as to what the different commercial com- 
munities of the country think on the subject of trans- 
portation, and what are the special needs of each. The 


Appendix really forms the bulk of the book, and 
it is also the basis of the report proper, many 
parts of which are _ substantially compilations 
from the papers in the Appendix and from 


other existing publications on the subjects considered. 
But the result is some extremely valuable papers more 
general in their nature than the contributions of experts 
in the Appendix. | 

One of the sections of the report, that on ‘‘The 
Competitive Forces which Exert an Influence over 
the Internal Commerce of the United States,” we 
begin to publish this week. No so general a study 
of the subject has ever been published before, and 
it should receive the attention of all traffic managers. In- 
deed, nearly every thing the book will be found of great 
interest to all engaged in transportation business. 








Boston Railroad Projects. 


The usual number of plans for utilizing the Hoosac Tunnel 
are under discussion in Boston, with some fresh additions. 
The latest and most comprehensive plan is the organization of 
a new company to take in the Fitchburg and Gen. Burt’s Bos- 
ton, Hoosac Tunnel & Western Company. The plan is to use 
the existing lines to near the Hudson River, cross that river on 
en, Burt's line and run to Schenectady and thence west 








through Utica and Auturn, using from the latter place the line 
surveyed some years ago for the New York & Oswego Midland’s 
Western Extension. Connection with the anthracite coal 
regions is to be made over the Albany & Susquehanna from 
Schenectady and with the bituminous coal regions of North- 
west Pennsylvania over the Utica, Ithaca & Elmira. It is pro- 
posed to give the Fitchburg and Vermont & Massachusetts 
stockholders preferred stock and to raise $15,000,000 new capi- 
tal, of which the city of Boston is to contribute $5,000,000, Bos- 
ton capitalists $5,000,000, and English parties interested in the 
Great Western of Canada and the Atlantic & Great Western 
the other $5,000,000. Grand Trunk stockholders are also men- 
tioned as possible subscribers, though why they should con- 
tribute to build up a new competitor for the business of a large 
part of their line it is hard to see. 

This plan also includes the old project of tunneling Beacon 
Hill and improving the South Boston flats as a railroad ter- 
minus and for steamer docks and elevators. 

The Massachusetts Centra] is also talked of asa line to the 
tunnel, but its existing encumbrances do not seem to be easy 
to dispose of. The Matthews bonds can or possibly have been 
bought up for a small amount, but President Stone is said to 
hold some $1,700,000 of unissued bonds, which he threatens to 
put upon the market if any attempt is made to take the con- 
trol away from him. Further, nobody seems disposed to con- 
tribute the $1,500,000 needed to finish the road, and there 
might be difficulty in securing connections west of the tunnel. 

The New York & New England also comes forward as a 
Western line, although it does not connect with the Tunnel 
Line. The committee appointed by the late Legislature to sit 
during the recess are having hearings as to the condition of 
the road and its probable value. It will take about $1,600,000 
to complete the Hartford, Providence & Fishkill road to the 
Hudson River, and it is now proposed, if the money can be 
had, to abandon part of the graded line to Fishkill and make the 
western terminus at Poughkeepsie to secure the bridge connec- 
tion and compete with the Connecticut Western for any business 
that may come that way. In the present state of public opin- 
ion, however, it does not seem likely that the State will put 
any more money in this line, preferring rather to run the risk 
of losing what it has already invested. 

The latest plan brought forward in the interest of Boston is 
for the State to buy the Boston & Albany and work it as a State 
road. The charter of the company makes provision for such a 
purchase, and it is said that the State can get plenty of money 
at 4 or 4% per cent. and could certainly get a profit from the 
road. This plan can hardly be said to have much backing, 
however, and is not likely to amount to anything more than 
talk. 

Lastly the narrow-gauge people are talking of a system of 
narrow-gauge lines to connect Boston with Providence, Port- 
land and Montreal, Brattleboro, Rutland and Lake Champlain 
and the Hudson River. Presently they will take in New York, 
Washington, New Orleans, Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha and San 
Francisco, to the final superseding of all standard gauge lines. 
Their present plans include the completion of the Massachu- 
setts Central as a narrow-gauge line and its extension from 
Northampton to Poughkeepsie. 








The Baltimore & Ohio Strike. 


The freight brakemen and firemen of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad were not content with refusing to work at the re- 
duced wages offered them, which of course they had a right to 
do, but they have assumed to determine that no one else shall, 
and in carrying out their determination they have had resort 
to violence, actually waging open war on the company and also 
on the State authorities sent to protect the company in its 
rights. They have thus made themselves public enemies, to 
be pursued, apprehended and punished as such, and it is to be 
hoped that the force which the State is bringing to 
bear upon them may not only rescue the com- 
pany and its new employes from the dictation of these vio 
lent strikers, but do it promptly, and bring the latter to con- 
dign punishment. The community cannot afford to let these 
men go unpunished. They have made themselves criminals 
deliberately, and it must be made plain that such attempts as 
they have made shall not only be frustrated, but punished. 

The strike is limited to the freight firemen and freight brake- 
men. The reduction in their wages was 10 per cent., which 
is the same that has been made recently on most railroads, and 
has been everywhere submitted to, we believe, though there 
were grave fears on the Erie two weeks ago that there would 
be a strike and the practice of violence. Of course the reduction 
is likely to be felt most when wages were lowest beforehand, 
for there is no uniform scale of wages for such services. We 
give below the daily wages paid in April or May last to firemen 
and brakemen on freight trains on seven important Eastern 
lines, including the Baltimore & Ohio. On every one of these 
lines, we believe, there has been since a reduction, generally 
10 per cent. Onsome of these roads wages are paid by the 
month, but in these cases they have been reduced at the rate 
of 26 working days per month, for the purpose of easy compar- 
ison: 

Wages of Freight Firemen and Brakemen in April and May, on Seven 
Eastern Railroads. 





Firemen. Brakemen. 
Baltimore & 

Ohio.......... $150 and$175 $150 and $175 
Philadelphia, Wil. 

& Baltimore.... 2a ¢ 200 3% «© 192 
Phila. & Erie..... $200, 230 “ 250 occe ecve 
Penna., N. J. Div.. 190, 200 “ 210 PPTT eoee 
Bie 2 cccccccccsccs 6, 213, 294 “ 236 “wa «<= 200 
New York Cent. & 

Hudson River.. 125, 150 “ 175 165 “ 215 
N. ¥., New Haven 

& Hartford...... 173 * 190 156 wees 

The wages on the Baltimore & Ohio were lower than the 


average, but for firemen no lower than on the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River, and for the lowest class not so low, and 
for the brakemen considerably higher than on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, The reduction brings down théir 








wages (on the Baltimore & Obio) to $1.35 and $1.58, against 
$1.12, $1.35 and $1.58 for firemen and $1.49 and $1.94 for 
brakemen on the New York Central. 

A day’s work varies on different roads, and consideration of 
this is usually taken in fixing the wages. The day’s run for 
these men is reported at 100 miles on the Baltimore & Ohio, at 
100 for firemen and 150 for brakemen on the New York Central, 
generally a little less than 100 on the Erie, and in some cases 
as low as 74 miles. 

Of course no amount of reduction could justify the acts of 
the Baltimore & Ohio strikers in their conduct in virtually de- 
claring war upon the company and the community. But itis 
interesting to know just how great the reduction is and what 
wages the men are asked to accept. The wages amount to $421 
and $493 per year for the two grades, and the reduction is $47 
and $53. tees eae Ss Oar 


The Portland & Ogdensburg Completed. 


The last rail on the Vermont Division was laid July 17, thus 
completing, after many delays, the line across Vermont from 
Lunenburg on the Connecticut River to Swanton on Lake 
Champlain, 115 miles, and, in connection with the road owned 
by the Maine company, a line from Portland to Swanton, 229 
miles long. It has also a connection with Burlington, Vt., by 
the lately-completed Burlington & Lamoille road, from Cam- 
bridge to Burlington. Much ballasting and finishing are still 
to be done and trains will not run through for several weeks. 

The Vermont Division is owned by three separate compa- 
nies, the St. Johnsbury, the Essex County and the Lamoille 
Valley, which are united by a partial consolidation and have 
issued bonds under a joint mortgage covering the whole line. 
The completion of the road has been delayed chiefly by the 
difficulty of raising money, and it is said that some of the work 
has been done in a hasty and incomplete manner. Doubtless 
much still remains to be done to make it a good road. 

The line was projected to connect Portland with Lake Cham- 
plain at its northern end and also with the navigation of the 
lakes at Ogdensburg on the St. Lawrence. The latter object is 
to be attained by a connection from Swanton to the Ogdens- 
burg & Lake Champlain road. A Montreal connection is also 
projected over the Montreal, Portland & Boston road, now 
under construction. The original projectors hoped to bring a 
great through traffic to Portland over the road, besides a con- 
siderable loca] business from Vermont and New Hampshire. 
These expectations are hardly likely to be realized. As a 
through line the road has the disadvantage of very heavy 
grades through the White Mountains in New Hampshire and 
the Walden Ridge in Eastern Vermont. Locally, the country 
served has not a very heavy business; there are few manufao- 
turing towns of any size on the line, and it must meet the 
competition of the older lines leading southward and south- 
eastward to New York and Boston. 





Atlantic Grain Receipts. 
The receipts of grain of all kinds at the different Atlantic 


ports for the twelve weeks since navigation opened, from April 
15 to July 7, were as follows: 








Bushels. P.c. 

Meow Tes. <ccccccscesce 22,676,324 445 
Ni nacve cbocsacnus 3,885,296 7.6 
PRRNRE ccc 20000000 565,718 11 
BRIE sos vicececccscr 4,732,777 9.3 
Philadelphia. 10,005,950 19.6 
Baltimore..... 7,499,335 14.7 
New Orleans. 1,634,189 3.2 
We vet ctscensne 50,999,589 100.0 


The decrease in the aggregate seaboard receipts has been 
nearly 40 per cent., amounting to 20,000,000 bushels. All ports 
show a decrease, but the changes in proportions have been 
simply these: a loss of 2.3 per cent. at New York, 0.5 at Port- 
land, 0.2 at Montreal and 6.6 at Philadelphia ; and a gain of 0.1 
at Boston, 5.4 at Baltimore and 4.1 at New Orleans. Baltimore 
and Philadelphia have about changed places, but the two to- 
gether have received nearly as large s proportion as they did 
last year—33.1 against 34.3. 

The places which receive largely or chiefly by water are New 
York, Montreal and New Orleans. These together received 
58.6 per cent. of the total this year, against 57.0 per cent, last 
—an insignificant change. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette has intormation of the 
laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Portland & Ogdensburg.—The Vermont Division is completed 
by laying track from Cambridge, Vt., northeast to East Fair- 
field, 7 miles. 

Rhode Island & Massachusetts.—Track laid from Franklin, 
Mass., south to Valley Falls, BR. L., 14 miles, completing the 
road. 

This is a total of 21 miles of new railroad, making 710 miles 
completed in the United States in 1877, against 846 reported 
for the corresponding period in 1876, 457 in 1875, 727 in 1874, 
and 1,578 in 1873. 











MecuanicaL ENGINEERS seem to be better appreciated on 
English railroads than on ours. In connection with a notice 
of the appointment of a successor to Mr. Joseph Armstrong, 
late Chief Locomotive Superintendent of the Great Western 
Railway, it is stated that the salary of the position is £1,500 a 
year—equivalent to a little more than $7,500 in our currency, 
Moreover, after Mr. Armstrong’s death, the company voted his 
widow a gratuity of £1,000. No master mechanic in the United 
States, it is safe to say, gets a salary anything like this. Very 
likely, too, some of our roads would be better off if they had a 
$7,500 man at the head of their mechanical department—if 
they could find one. Certainly it cannot be expected that the 
best talent will devote itself to or remain in this department 
(where first-class ability is so much needed), unless it offers 
some great prizes as well as many little ones. Too many rail- 
‘oad companies seem to regard master mechanics as intelligen® 
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blacksmiths, who ought to know how tools are used but have 
no great need of brains or education. They are not, in the 
long run, likely to get much better material than they ask for 
—and pay for. 








Tur Err & Norra Sore Dispatcn was organized last year 
to take the place of some four or five fast freight lines working 
between New York and Chicago and Milwaukee over the Erie 
Railway, the three different Canadian railroads between Niag- 
ara River and Michigan, and the Michigan Central and Detroit 
& Milwaukee railroads. Each of these lines had an organiza- 
tion to maintain, and soliciting agencies in New York and 
Chicago or Milwaukee, which for the limited traffic obtainable 
made a serious addition to the expense of carrying it. The 
consolidation was made by dividing future business on the 
basis of the results of past years. The managers of the line 
met in Detroit last week, when it was reported that the busi- 
ness of the line, notwithstanding the great reduction of the 
soliciting force effected by the consolidation, had been a little 
greater for the six months after consolidation than that of the 
several lines for the six months before ; while in the expenses 
there had been a saving of $27,000, and a prospect of a further 
saving of $50,000 in the’ next six months. 








Tue Fresu Meat Exports for the first half of the year were 
24,083 tons this year against 9,995 tons last year, the increase 
being 141 per cent. This year 75 per cent. of these exports 
were made from New York and nearly all the rest from Phila- 
delphia. This year also 6,220 head of cattle and 5,080 of sheep 
were exported. This does not make much impression on our 
cattle supply, and is promising chiefly as a beginning. 








Water Rates have been maintained firmly during the past 
week, and Tuesday were reported higher—2¥ cents per bushel 
for corn from Chicago to Buftalo and 4% from Buffalo to New 
York—which is % cents more in each case than the lowest 
rates of the season. Lake rates are now higher than at this 
time last year, and canal rates just about as high, aside from 
the reduction in tolls. 








Curcaco-Boston Rates were not made the same as Chicago- 
New York rates by the tariff of July 2, as was reported by tele- 
graph, but the usual difference of five cents per 100 lbs. on all 
the lower classes in favor of New York was preserved. 





Gontributions. 





Railroad Ticket Accounts. 


{From a forthcoming work entitled ‘‘ Railway Revenue and its Collec- 
tion,”’ soon to be published.) 


(Copyright, 1877, by the Railroad Gazette). 





At once upon the receipt of the monthly returns from agents 
and others the work of examining the same begins, and pro- 
ceeds thereafter with unflagging industry until everything in 
relation to the same has been carefully scrutinized. 

The processes to which these returns are submitted cannot 
be described. They are subjected, like the returns received by 
other departments, to the most labored analysis, being exam- 
ined and re-examined, sifted and compared, checked and 
counter-checked, footed and refooted, before being finally re- 
corded. 

In reference to the returns for tickets sold, all reports from 
agents should reach the ticket department by the 3d of the 
month. 

Immediately upon the discovery of an error in the returns 
for tickets sold, a notice of the same should be forwarded to 
the agent or company making the mistake, and, in the case of 
foreign roads, asking when the mistake will be corrected. 

All returns for tickets sold, whether made by agents or for- 
eign railway companies, are carefully compared with the 
tickets actually collected. 

The tickets returned frequently fall short of the number re- 
ported, the tickets being lost or remaining in the possession of 
the purchaser. No loss can, of course, accrue to the company 
through agents from the loss of the tickets sold, for the reason 
that the tickets furnished to agents are all consecutively num- 
bered, and agents are required so to account for them in their 
returns. 

It should be understood that when the word local is used in 
connection with coupon ticket returns, it does not signify that 
they are exclusively local tickets. They are not. On the con- 
trary, the coupons attached are for use on other roads, as they 
specify upon their face. The word local is used to distinguish 
them from the same class of tickets sold by other companies : 
the latter being called foreign coupon tickets. For all local 
coupon tickets sold the different railway companies interested, 
i. e., the lines over which they are sold, are notified each 
month in detail of the proportions due them by the company 
issuing the tickets. In return, such company receives a report 
from the different roads of the foreign tickets sold over its 
lines. It is common to designate the lines selling these last- 
mentioned tickets as ‘‘ foreign lines.” 

RECORDS AND REPORTS MADE IN GENERAL TICKET DEPARTMENT. 

As soon as the local coupon returns (the monthly coupon 
ticket reports) have been examined, they are entered in detail 
upon the “ Record Book and Division of Coupon Tickets Sold.” 
The rate or proportion due the several lines is entered in the 
place provided; the amounts due the compan are then en- 
tered. When all the extensions have been made, the book is 
footed (fifty pages sometimes being required for recording the 
business of one month). The aggregate amount due the sev- 
eral companies, including the proportion of the company issu- 
ing the tickets, should correspond exactly with the aggregate 
amount of local coupon ticket sales, and the fact of such per- 
fect balance is presumptive evidence of the correctness of the 
extensions and footings. 

As soon as the total amounts due to the various companies 
for and on account of local coupon tickets are ascertained, the 


amount due to each company should be forthwith reported to 
the Local Treasurer for entry upon the general journal and 
ledger. In making these returns the amounts should be en- 
tered in ‘‘ Railway Companies’ Ticket Journal.” 

As soon as the total amounts have been reported to the ac- 
counting officer as described, the work of making detailed 
reports of the local coupon tickets sold should proceed with- 
out interruption. 

The report in question is identical in many respects with the 
division book. It states: 

lst. The point from which the ticket was sold. 

2d. The place to which the ticket was sold. 

3d. The form. (The form number indicates the particular 
route of the ticket; each route being provided with a different 
form number.) 

4th. The commencing number of the tickets sold; the closing 
number of the tickets sold. (The difference between the 
commencing number and the closing number is the number 
sold.) 

5th. The through rate; the proportion of such rate belonging 
to the particular company to which the report is sent; and, 


| finally, the total amount due such company for all tickets sold 


between the points from and to already described. Adding up 
these various amounts gives the total amount due to the com- 
pany already shown on the distribution book. 

When the reports in question are completed, no delay should 
occur in forwarding them to the different roads for which they 
are made, so that the least possible delay may be occasioned 
other companies 1n writing up their books, and so that the 
ba'ances may be promptly adjusted. These reports, if due dili- 
gence is observed, should be ready for mailing by the twenty- 
fifth of the month; never later than the thirtieth. 

The data required in making the extensions on the “record 
book and division of coupon tickets” are arrived at in various 
ways. The route of the ticket is indicated by the form num- 
ber. By referring to the ‘Record Book of Forms,” the various 
lines are found named and in the order in which the coupons 
were attached to the ticket. 

There are various ways for determining the division of earn- 
ings to be allotted the different lines over which a coupon 
ticket passes. Sometimes it is done by arbitration; sometimes 
it is pro rated or based upon the mileage of the several lines; 
sometimes upon the local tariff in force; sometimes upon arbi- 
trary arrangement, the amount of the business done, and in 
various other ways. 

All the vicissitudes of the traffic have to be considered in 
making the through rate. After the through rate is deter- 
mined upon, the proportion to be allotted to the several lines 
performing the service is of course a matter of agreement 
between such lines. But the divisions are constantly chang- 
ing, so that it requires the utmost vigilance and care to divide 
the joint business between the lines interested upon the basis 
agreed upon and understood and accepted by such lines. 

In reference to the earnings from local coupon tickets, it may 
be said that the amount charged to agents on account of the 
sale of local coupon tickets is of course in excess of the amount 
credited to foreign lines for their proportion of the sale of such 
tickets. This excess is the earnings of the company issuing 
the local coupon tickets, and such excess should be credited to 
passenger earnings. 

In the case of local ticket sales and fares collected by con- 
ductors, the entry on the general books is extremely simple, 
consisting of a debit and credit entry, “‘ Agents and Con- 
ductors” being charged and “ Passenger Earnings” credited. 
The foreign coupons should be credited to earnings in the 
month in which they are collected by conductors; the manner 
in which this may be aone is described quite fully in Chapter 
IX. 

The foreign coupon tickets collected should be arranged in 
packages according to the months in which they were sold, as 
indicated by the date stamped upon each; they should then be 
again subdivided, the tickets having the same destination and 
route, 7. e., the same form numbers being collected together. 
The number of tickets of each form should then be entered in 
the “ Record Book of Foreign Coupons.” 

Upon receipt of the report from the company issuing the 
tickets, the number of tickets actually reported sold of each 
form by the company should be entered in the ‘‘ Record Book 
of Foreign Coupons” opposite the number of tickets collected 
as entered therein. In this way a permanent record is pro- 
vided, and any discrepancy of tickets between the tickets col- 
lected and the tickets reported would elicit instant attention 
and investigation. 

Immediately upon receipt of a report from a foreign company 
a memorandum of the amount of such report should forthwith 
be certified to the Local Treasurer, to enable him to ascertain 
without delay the nature of the balance of the account between 
the two roads for the month for which the report is made, so 
that if it isa debit balance the amount may be drawn for with- 
out delay, or if the balance is on the opposite side of the 
ledger, the draft of the company may be honored upon pre- 
sentation. 

The difference between the amount due from a company for 
its sales over a foreign line during any one month and the 
amount due to it for the sale of the foreign line for the cor- 
responding month constitute the balance; this balance is at all 
times subject to draft at sight. 

At the close of the month the amount due from each foreign 
company, as shown by the reports received from such compa- 
nies during the month, should be entered opposite the name 
of the road interested, in the ‘ Railway Companies’ Ticket 
Journal,” so that it may be formally posted up on the general 
books by the accounting officer. 

For the purpose of preventing misunderstanding and confu- 
sion in the accounts between companies, no changes whatever 
are, by common consent, ever made ‘in a company’s report of 
its sales over other lines. A record is made of all mistakes o 
omigsions that may be discovered, and the company in fault is 





officially notified. This notice is coupled with a request to 





make the necessary corrections in the next succeeding report. 
When there is an omission to report tickets, the tickets omit- 
ted should be temporarily returned, for purposes of examina- 
tion, to the company issuing them. As no alterations are ever 
made in the local coupon reports that the companies send out, 
it follows that the various items or accounts as entered up by 
the various lines throughout the country always agree exactly. 

The gross balance (i. ¢., taking the aggregate of all the items 
entered) appearing upon the books, as between any two com- 
panies that may be named, will never of course agree at any 
particular time. For instance, on the 3ist of January, as 
shown by the books, railway A credits railway B for tickets 
sold over the latter in January; no report is received, however, 
by it for the tickets sold by B until too late to include in Janu- 
uary account; conseqaently the aggregate balances on the 
3ist of January do not agree on the books of the respective 
companies. 

The collections for extra baggage for and on account of 
other companies are usually itemized and embraced in the re- 
port of coupon ticket sales for the month in which the collec- 
tions were made. 

Receipts from extra: baggage, as already stated, are credited 
to “ Miscellaneous Earnings.” 

In reference to the collections of agents for local tickets sold 
by them: After the reports have been examimed and audited, 
the aggregate amount due from each agent is certified to the 
accounting officer upon the ‘‘ Agents’ Ticket Journal.” 

In the same manner the total amount of each conductor’s 
eollections for the month is certified to the Local Treasurer, 
and for this purpose the “ Conductors’ Journal” is provided. 

The total amount of the daily trip reports of conductors 
should be methodically recorded by the ticket accountant, so 
that in the event the aggregate amount charged to conduc- 
tors, as shown by the Conductors’ Journal, does not agree with 
the amount of cash remitted by the conductor, the account 
may be expeditiously examined in the treasury department. 

The ‘Station Agents’ Ticket Journal” and the “‘ Conductors’ 
Journal” can be arranged so as to require but one book, i. ¢., a 
part of the book can be apportioned to and arranged for the 
former, the other part being used for the latter. This plan for 
providing for two journals in one volume can be observed in 
other cases where the business is light or the books are likely 
to multiply too greatly. 

The agents’ monthly report of extra baggage received and 
forwarded should reach the accounting office by the 5th of the 
month. s 

The statement of the amount reported as collected by agents 
on account of extra baggage received should be compared as 
far as possible with the amount reported by the forwarding 
agent, and with the statement of the extra baggage cards car- 
ried forward from preceding months, and finally the amount 
should tally with the extra baggage cards returned with the 
report. 

A report from train baggagemen of the destinacion, number 
and amount of excess baggage cards in transit constitutes a 
valuable check upon the business. 

The amount reported by agents as collected on account of 
extra baggsge destined to points on other roads, and to sta- 
tions at which there are no agents, should be carefully checked 
with the way-bills and returns, and should otherwise be sur- 
rounded with such safeguards as may be necessary to secure 
reliability. 

The amount due from agents on account of extra baggage, 
as shown by the monthly reports of the same, after the reports 
have been carefully examined and audited, should be reported 
to the accounting officer on the “‘ Agents’ Ticket Journal.” 

The returns which tne ticket department are required to 
make to the accounting officer should be transmitted to that 
officer on or before the 19th of the month succeeding the month 
for which the returns are made. 

THE CASH COLLECTIONS OF CONDUCTORS. 

The safeguards that are commonly esteemed necessary in 
connection with the cash collections for fares upon our trains 
have long occupied the earnest attention of railway officials, 
more especially, perhaps, those immediately connected with 
the passenger department. 

Many suggestions have been made and many ingenious forms 
of tickets designed ; all sorts of devices have been introduced, 
but they each and all seemed te involve machinery of a charac- 
ter so elaborate or so expensive as to preclude their general 
acceptance or introduction, and not likely to be systematically 
and effectively carried out in the event they were introduced. 
Assistant conductors or collectors have been employed upon 
many roads; the police have been called in; hosts of men act- 
ing as conductors have been discharged, many of them without 
doubt unjustly, yet the evil sought to be overcome remains 
practically undisturbed. 

The great desideratum has always been some simple yet 
efficacious device that would make every passenger who pays 
his fare to a conductor the unconscious auditor of that conduc- 
tor’s accounts; some system that did not depend for its ef- 
ficiency upon the willingness or uprightness of the employe, 
some device whereby the railway company by proper surveil- 
lance could determine beyond question whether the fares col- 
lected were duly reported; some system that only required 
that the number of fare collected by the conductor should be 
counted by the observer, the amount collected being unaltera- 
bly recorded ; a system, in fact, that did not depend upon the 
oath or the peculiar appliances of the detective. ‘ 

This device seems happily to have been discovered in a ticket 
patented by a Mr. Cook and improved and made serviceable by 
Mr. W. A. Thrall. It seems to be possible to make it a com- 
plete check upon the reporting of the exact amount of each fare 
collected, yet it does not possess any marked or disgusting 
characteristic that would make its use impossible with a man 
possessing common self-respect. 

STOP-OVER TICKETS ISSUED BY CONDUCTORS. 
The service upon our railways has also long awaited the in- 





troduc ion of a form of **Stop-over Ticket” or check, so simple 
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in construction, yet so comprehensive in its character as to 
meet the wants of the most extended line ; a ticket (it would 
perhaps be more proper to call it a check) that could be used 
in common and without any change whatever upon the differ- 
ent divisions, branches or lines of a railroad ; a check that did 
not necessitate any writing upon the part of the conductor or 
occupy his time unnecessarily in issuing it ; a check -so ar- 
ranged that the department office could keep itself advised of 
the number and character of such stop-over checks outstand- 
ing and, as far as possible, the basis upon which they were is- 
sued. A check that seems to answer all these requirements 
has just been perfected by Mr. Thrall.* This check is not 
patented and may be used by such companies as are disposed. 
It provides for the date it is issued; the number of station 
from which issued ; the number of station to which issued. A 
road possessing ten thousand stations need use but one form. 
A stub is attached giving substantially the same information 
as the check ; this stub is Jetached when the check is iseued ; 
it is inclosed to the general office in a separate envelope with 
the regular passage ticket in exchange for and on account of 
which the stop-over check was issued. 
[vO BE CONTINUED. ] 








Mr. Arthur on the Difficulties Between the Indian- 
apolis, Bloomington & Western and its Enginemen. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, July 16, 1877. 
To THE EpiroR oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Iread with surprise, in your issue of July 13, an article sign- 
ed ‘‘ Railroad,” in which the writer accuses me of making false 
statements relative to the peaceful adjustment of the differ- 
ences between the officers and engineers of the Indianapolis, 
Bloomington & Western Railway, which I deny most emphati- 
cally, and pronounce the statement, as far as it relates to my 
action, an absolute falsehood. 

The facts of the case are as follows: 

Tuesday, July 18, 1876, we received a telegram to meet the 
General Committee of the Indianapohs, Bloomington & Western 
Railroad at Indianapolis, on Wednesday, the 19th. In response 
to their request we took the evening train, arriving there the 
next morning at 6 o’clock, and met the committee, composed 
of Bros. W. Webb, J. R. Timpson, R. B. Trenary and A. Thomp- 
sen, at the Spencer House; received from them a statement of 
their grievances and the efforts they had made to adjust them 
without success. Their grievance was a reduction of wages 
and the removal of the hostlers. After a careful consideration 
of the whole matter we decided to call upon Mr. Phineas Pease, 
General Superintendent, and upon being introduced to him we 
explained our mission, but owing to the absence of Mr. G. B. 
Wright, the Receiver, he was unable to adjust the matter and 
asked us to call the next day at ten o’clock. At the appointed 
time we met and were introduced toG. B. Wright, the Re- 
ce.ver, and H. L. Cooper, the Master Mechanic, and after a 
somewhat protracted interview an amicable adjustment was 
effected, satisfactory to all concerned; and thus again the good 
counsels of the Brotherhood have prevailed and a rupture be- 
tween the engineers and the company avoided. We were re- 
ceived and treated with the utmost cordiality by each one of 
the officers, and the best of feeling seemed to exist between 
them and the brothers; and we hope it may always continue 
80. 

Last December, as ‘ Railroad” says, a reduction of 10 per 
cent. was ordered. The committee of engineers had an inter- 
view with Mr. Wright, but were unable to agree upon any 
terms. of settlement. Finally Mr. Wright informed them that 
he was willing to submit the case to the General Grievance 
Committee of the Brotherhood and abide by their decision. 
Consequently we were sent for, but owing to previous engage- 
ments was unable to meet the committee until Jan. 17, 1877. 
After learning from them what Mr. Wright had promised, we 
called upon him with the committee. He received us very cor- 
dially, but as soon as we informed him that the committee 
decided he was not justified in making the reduction, he 
turned upon us in an angry manner and said, “Then you can 
strike if you want to.” I endeavored to reason with him, but 





he refused to argue the case, and became. very 
much excited. Finding my efforts to conciliate him 
were of no avail, I remarked: ‘Mr. Wright, you 


relieve me of all responsibility if your engineers decide to 
stop work.” He replied in a loud, angry tone: ‘‘I hold you 
wholly responsible for whatever ensues.” I said, “ All right. 
I accept the responsibility,” and retired from his presence. 
Returning to the hotel, my advice to the committee was to re- 
turn to their division and report the result of our interview 
with Mr. Wright, and if they were still unwilling to submit to 
the reduction, to notify me and I would submit it to the proper 
tribunal of the Brotherhood and inform them of the decision 
rendered. A few days after I returned to Cleveland I received 
a telegram from Bro. W. Webb, informing me that Superin- 
tendent Pease had men at Urbana to take their places, and re- 
quired an immediate answer from them whether they would 
or would not agree to work one year at the reduced rates. 
I telegraphed him: ‘“‘Keep your situations,” which advice 
they accepted. “Railroad” says a strike was ordered. 
That is false. I have given you a true statement of 
the case andam prepared to furnish undeniable proof that 
what I have stated is true. It has been my constant aim to so 
conduct myself as to merit the approval of God and honest 
men. Ihave no fears of judges, United States marshals, or de- 
tectives, and I repeat what I have frequently expressed at 
public meetings: “If the officers of the roads where strikes 
have occurred had evinced the same spirit toward us as we 
have invariably manifested toward them, they would all have 
been avoided.” 





* Frequent reference is made herein to the accomplished railway 
student and officer, Mr. W. A. Thrall, in connection with the affairs 
of the passenger traffic department. Mr. Thrall’s investigations have 
contributed much to the simpli ion and uniformity of the elabo- 


rate machin that is inseparably connected with the passenger 
business, ana he deservedly ranks as one of the ablest, as he is one 
of the most studious and modest, of our railway officers. 


No one regrets more than I do that we were compelled to re- 
sort to such means to obtain what we considered good treat- 
ment and a compensation commensurate with the arduous ser- 
vice rendered, and I would advise “ Railroad,’’ if he has any 
more statements to make concerning me or any one else, to 
tell the truth; then he will not be under the painful necessity 
of withholding his name. No one but a coward would be 
guilty of so mean and despicable an act as to accuse a man of 
falsifying without giving him at least an opportunity of know- 
ing the name of his accuser. P. M. ARTHUR. 





““Nemo’s” Query in Train Dispatching. 
To THe Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

As regards “ Nemo’s” “Query in Train Dispatching” in 
your issue uf the 6th, much time might be spent in arguing it 
pro and con, but it seems to me to have beena good chance 
to establish a precedent. 

I should have given train 3 an order, first, because there 

seems to have been a case of doubt as to rights of this train, 

to have brought about this query; second, it was reasonable 
to argue that this train expired with the old time card, and 
‘*Nemo” says no special train could go on the road without an 
order from the dispatcher. 

These questions of doubt come upon all roads, and while 
not of great importance in this particular case, except on 
general principles, it is well to establish a precedent that will 
make all safe in all similar emergencies: he should state 
whether another train did not run as No. 3 of 17th on new 
card. 8 


Mempuis, Tenn., July 10, 1877. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I noticed in your issue of the 6th, inst., an article headed 
**Query in Train Dispatching.” No. 3 most unquestionably 
had the right to leave Sherman on the old schedule at 11:47 
a.m. and proceed. After twelve o’clock (13 minutes after 
leaving Sherman) she would run as delayed No. 3, being 
governed by the new schedule, and would be something over 
an hour late, but with same right to proceed to Denison that 
she would have to-day. Opposing trains would have to be 
governed by the rules regulating the rights of delayed trains, 
as No. 3 was simply behind time at 12 o’clock. 

Alltrains on the road at 12 o’clock would fall into new 
schedule, assuming the time of their reepective ee 





Southern Railway and Steamship Association. 


At the convention held in New York June 27, twenty-seven 
corporations were represented, some of them 5! several 
officers. The officers of the Association, Hon. Joseph E. 
Brown, President; Virgil Powers, General Commissioner; 
Charles A. Sindall, Secretary, and Milo 8. Freeman, Clearing 
House Agent, were also present. 

The following report from the General Commissioner was 
presented : 


REPORT OF GENERAL COMMISSIONER. 


In further explanation of proposition in Circular Letter No. 
66, after full investigation and consideration, I would advise 
that the proposition be changed so as to collect the 25 or other 
per cent. on alkcompetitive business—tbat going north as well 
as that going south. I find that in some montbs it would 
require a very large percentage of the south-bound business to 
pay the balances of some companies; besides, there will be 
jess liability ts abuse of the plan if the deposit is from all 
business. 

The want of confidence in each other of railroad managers 
and employees, and the disinclination to pay, has been the 
peo cause of the large balances that have accrued in the past. 

f payment of balances is secured so that those not getting their 
proportion of business know certainly that they will get the 
proat on it in cash at the end of the montn, there will be no 
valid inducement to cut the rates by rebates or otherwise, to 

et their share of the business. Some, for the prestige of their 

nes, may continue these practices, but that, no doubt, will be 
abandoned very soon. Then the transportation lines will get 
the benefit of full compensation instead of dividing their in- 
come with a favored few to the injury of others, at the various 
competitive points. 

I would also advise the adoption of one-half cent per ton per 
mile on north-bound, and three-fourths of a cent per ton per 
mile on south-bound business as compensation for carriage, 
the distance to be computed at an average of the length of 
the competing lines. As some lines have more than one route 
@ portion of the distance between competitive points, in getting 
the average distance the shortest route worked by each line 
between competitive points to be used. 

Reduciag the amount for carriage will remove another in- 
ducement tor getting and carrying by any line more than their 
proportion, thereby removing another cause for rebates, etc. 

he adoption and carrying out of these two improvements in 
our agreement will very soon restore confidence in our railroad 
management, and restoration of coniidence in that, like all 
other business, will lead to better prosperity. There is no 
question, if something is not done to produce this, that a very 
large number of our roads that are now solvent will become 
bankrupt. This seems a propitious time. The large and pow- 
erful incorporations of the orth and Northwest that have 
wasted such immense amounts of money in their competitions 
(railroad wars) have recently, I learn, concluded to pool their 
business, and to carry this out are preparing to form an asso- 
ciation similar to ours, with Mr. Albert Fink, our former able 
General Commissioner, at its head. This is a move in the 
right direction, and I at least wish them every success, as I 
know it will redound to their interest as weji as that of the 
public. It certainly is not the interest of any country, Srate, 
city or community to have a large non-paying dead capital in 
their midst. Wherever you find investments generally paying 
fair returns to the owners you find Lag og 2 

I contend then that by my e objects of our Asso- 
ciation all over the coontay by ividing the business fairly, as 
near as a se are at all competitive points, paying balances 
promptly by lines getting more than their portion, and main- 
taining fair and reasonable rates to both the transportation 
lines and the public—that a large portion of the proper invest- 
ments in the railroads and steamships can be made to pay 
reasonable interest, and that this will bring prosperity to the 
country sooner than anything else. It will restore confidence 
not only in railroad investments, but in others, and restored 
confidence means restored prosperity. 

In addition, I renew my recommendation of the en 
of one General Agent at each competitive point, whose duty 
it shall be to give all desired information as to rates, routes, 
etc., and at points of shipment of cotton to sign all bills of 
lading, and, as far as practicable, to bring about the division 
of business agreed upon. If this is done, it would soon 





be 
found unnecessary to have so many soliciting agents and the 





large and expensive agencies now maintained in the larger 
Northern cities. The modification or abolition of these would 
be a large saving. Judging from the imperfect data within my 


knowledge, I would say the saving in these items alone to the 
companies named in our Association would not be less than 
from $50,000 to $70,000 per annum. 

sit, the 25 per cent. to 


To carry out the ds mage 2 as to de 
be deposited should first taken from the rate or amount 
same as any other arbitrary in the line and put in a column 
headed (G. C. Deposit) and pro rate the balance as now. When 
the balances are paid from deposits, the remainder, if any, to 
be paid pro rata to the various links in such line, with state- 
ment sent to each member or link in the line showing the 
amount due them. Where it is ascertained that any line is a 
creditor, and it is net probable that it will become a debtor 
during the month, the General Commissioner, in his discretion, 
may refund to that lhne the amounts paid in without waiting 
for the making up of the accoun‘s. 

The only or principal less on this arrangement is the interest 
for about twenty days on amount of deposit, and this principal- 
ly to creditor companies, as the money deposited by both 

ebtor and creditor companies does not belong to debtor but 
creditor companies. The creditor companies are richly repaid, 
however, by better rates fully maintained, and certainty of 
getting their balances when due. 

On cotton, after deducting arbitraries to points beyond Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York and Providence, deduct the per 
cent. to be deposited to General Commissioner’s account and 
pro rate balance. I herewith submit rates of freight on both 
cotton and merchandise for the consideration of the conven- 
tion. These rates are low compared with former rates, when 
there was much more tonnage, but if fully maintained by all, 
and the tonnage does not further decrease, I believe will give 
fair income to all. 

The increase on income to and from points whose revenue 18 
at present divided by the use of these rates instead of last win- 
ter’s rates, will be about $150,000, or 12 per c nt. 

I would urge that a division of busi.ess be made at all com- 
petitive points; if this is not done there is great danger of a 
war of rates all the while. It is impossible to have agreed 
rates maintained where there is no division. The business of 
ee gg Selma, Rome, Dalton, Chattanooga, Nashville 
Memphis, Meridian, Jackson, Mobile, New Orleans, etc., as well 
as all local stations governed by division of these places should 
be divided, if not there will be constant suspicion and complaint 
of reduced or cut rates. Ihave no doubt a division will be to 
the interest of all. Respectfully 

Vinart Powers, General Commissioner. 

Mr. Powers also presented new schedules of rates on south- 
bound freights and on cotton. 

A committee was appointed to consider the recommendation 
of an amendment to the constitution. This committee, con- 
sisting of R. R. Bridgers, W. G. Raoul, W. L. James, L. Murray 
Ferris, W. L. Trenholm, 8. K. Johnson and E. W. Cole, made 
the following report, which was accepted and adopted unani- 
mously : 

REPORT ON AMENDING CONSTITUTION. 

“The committee to whom was referred the recommenda- 
tions of the General Commissioner, for amendments to the 
constitution, respectfully submit the following, and recom- 
mend its adoption by the convention: 

“On all through business, 20 per cent. of the rate charged, 
or such smaller amount as the General Commissioner may tind 
necessary, shall be reserved to the credit of the General Com- 
missioner, and treated as an arbitrary arising at the terminal 
point. The railroad or steamship company making the collec- 
tion shall deposit the same in some safe bank to the credit of 
the General Commissioner. 

** The amount so reserved from each road shall constitute a 
fund out of which the General Commissioner shall, at the end 
of each month, make good the balances due from that road on 
excess of business. 

“ After providing for settlement of balances, the remainder 
shall be returned to the contributing roads. If at any time 
before the end of the month the funds accumulated should ap- 
pear to be larger than will be necessary with subsequent 
accumulations to make good such balances, it shall be the duty 
of the General Commissioner to make an ad interim distribu- 
tion of the estimated surplus. 

“That each initial agency shall forward daily to the General 
Commissioner’s office a duplicate of each way-bill to competi- 
tive points. 

“ We further recommend that the following be adopted and 
incorporated in the rules of the Association : 

“*The General Commissioner shall appoint, subject to the 
approval of the lines terminating at Boston, Providence, New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, one Deputy Commissioner 
to supervise all through business a those points, with his 
headquarters in New York. 

“The General Commissioner may also appoint at any com- 
es point at the South, with the approval of the lines con- 
cerned, one General Agent, to give inlormation, and, if agreed 
upon, to issue through bills of lading. 

“All soliciting agencies are forbidden at any point selected 
for the location of a General Agent. 

“That the ra‘e allowable as cost of carriage to the roads 
carrying excess of business shal] be three-fourths of a cent per 
ton per mile ; distance to be computed upon basis of average 
length of lines. ’ 

Afterwards the last paragraph of this report was amended 
s0astoread: “That excess of business carried shall be al- 
lowed for at not exceeding one-half cent per ton per mile ac- 
tual distances to lines shorter than average distances; and not 
exceeding one-half cent per ton per mile computed on average 
distances to lines longer than the average distances.” 

The Committee on Rates and Classification reported in favor 
of adopting the tariff of Dec. 20, 1876, 0n merchandise and 
specials and cotton, with slight exceptions, and its report was 
adopted. 

e Montgomery & Eufaula Railroad was admitted as a 
member of the Association, also the East ‘Tennexsee, Virginia 
& Georgia, and authority was given -to admit the Atlanta & 
Charlotte Air Line, and any other company upon application, 
notice to be given to all members. 

The rates adopted were made to go into effect July 1; the 
deposits, under the amended constitution, are to be made after 


July. 
othe regular annual convention will be held in Atlanta, 
ot. 3. 


 Getitieak Railroad 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
Akegheny, Kennerdell & Clintonville.—This company was re- 
cently organized with the following officers: President, 
Richard Kennerdell; directors, J. M. Dickey, C. W. Gilfillan, P. 
R. Gray, J. C. Kennerdell, Thomas M. King, RK. G. Lamberton, 
C. W. Mackey, C. E. Taylor, John W. Welsh. 
Burlin & Southwesiern.—At a meeting held in Burling- 
ton, Ia., July 11, the following directors were chosen: T. «. 
Weakley, J. Chandler, John Severance, St. Joseph, Mo.; W. W. 
Crapo, W. J. Rotch, Edward Mandell, New Bedford, Mass. ; 
Heury Sayles, Elijah Smith, Prosper W. Smith, Boston. 
Vamden, Gloucester & Mt. Ephraim.—At the annual meeting 
in Gloucester, N.J., recently, the following directors were 


chosen: David 8. Brown, Samuel Chew, John K. Grubb, Jas. 


“Mews. 








E. Hays, George R. Heyl, Zophar C, Howell, James B. McFar- 
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uot, F. P. Michellon, Henry N. Paul, Wm. Sexton, Henry F. 
est. 

Chicago & Springfield.—The first board of directors of this 
new pc oy successor to the’ Gilman Clinton & Springfield, 
is as follows: J.C. Willing, Chicago; B. F. Ayer, W. T. Acker- 
man, Hyde Park, Iil.; L. V. F. Randolph, Plainfield, N. J.; 
Stuyvesant Fish, New York. They are all officers or stock- 
holders of the Iinois Central, which now owns the road. 

Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan.—At the annua! meeting in 
Goshen, Ind., July 11, the following directors were chosen : 
Hezekiah Colwell, C. E. Cowgill, C. wail, A. G. Wells, Wa- 
bash, Ind.; J. H. Defrees, hen, Ind. ; Charles Chapman, 
Warsaw, Ind.; A. E. Baldwin, H Chisholm, W. 8. Jones, 
0. W. Lepper, Henry B. Payne, A. B. Stone, J. H.’ Wade, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Covington, Columbus & Black Hills.—In addition to the 
changes among the officers lately noted, Mr. K. P. Crandall 
eae been appointed Chief Engineer. His office is at Covington, 
Neb. 


Houston & Texas Central.—The office of Assistant General 
Superintendent has been abolished. Mr. M. G. Howe, Chiet 
Engineer, is appointed also Superintendent of the Southern 
Division. 

Michigan Central.—The new bvard has elected Samuel Sloan 
President; G. F. Talman, Vice-President; H. B. Ledyard, Gen- 
eral Manager. Messrs. Sloan and Talman are re-elected; Mr. 
Ledyard has been General Superintendent. 


Missisquoi & Black Rivers.—At the annual meeting in Rich- 
mond, P. Q., July 2, the following directors were chosen: J. 
H. Graham, Philip Mayer, E. Lawrence, J. Frigeau, J. M. 
Brown, L. 8. Huntington, J. McManus, J.C Willard, D. A. 
Manson. The board elected J. H. Graham President ; E. Law- 
rence, Vice-President ; Gomes Williamson, Secretary; J. Mc- 
Manus, Treasurer ; Thomas Hart, Superintendent of Construc- 
tion. 

Montclair & Greenwood Lake.—Mr. Grinnell Burt is ap- 

ointed General Manager. He is also President of the Warwick 
Valley Railroad Company. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford.—Mr. C. T. Hempstead 
has been appointed General Ticket Agent, with office in New 
York. He tes been Paymaster for several years. 

North Carolina.—At the annual meeting in Salisbury, N. C., 
July 12, the following directors were chosen by the stockhold- 
ers: H. W. Fries, Moses L. Holmes, T. M. Holt, Dr. R. B. Hay- 
wood. The appointment of the State directors was noted last 
week. Peter Adams. John L. Brown and F. C. Robbins were 
chosen members of the Financial Committee on behalf of the 
stockholders. 

Ohio Central.—Mr. A. W. Scott, of New Lexington, O., has 
been appointed Receiver. 

Suffolk & Albemarle.—Hon. Mills L. Eure, of Suffulk, Va., 
has been chosen President of this new company. 

Wyandotte, Kansas City & Northwestern.—Mr. A. C. Stiles 
has been appointed Master Mechanic, in place of Charles Le- 
man, resigned. 








PERSONAL. 


-—Major Charles A. Burton has resigned his position as As- 
sistant General Superintendent of the Houston & Texas Cen- 
tral. The office has been abolished. 


—Mr. C. T. Hempstead, late Paymaster and now General 
Ticket Agent of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, was re- 
cently presented with a valuable gold watch by the employes 
of the road. 

—Messrs. John King, Jr., and Wm. Keyser, Vice-Presidents 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, have built at Garrett, Ind., where the 
shops of the Chicago Division are located, an Episcopal church, 
for the use of tbe residents. The building is of brick and has 
been formally presented to the Episcopal Bishop of Indiana, 
who dedicated it July 15. 











TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows : 
Six months ending June 30 : 


1877. 1876. Inc.or Dec. P.c. 

Central Pacific...... $7,700,000 $8,026,945 Dec.. $326,945 4.1 
Cleveland, Mt.Vernon 

& Delaware........ 184,185 184,200 Dec.. 1B ccc 
Denver & Rio Grande 302,860 203,559 Inc .. 99,301 48.8 
Midland, of Canada.. 111,741 125,154 Dec.. 13,413 10.7 
St. Louis & South- 

rT , Serer 487,080 492,009 Dec.. 4,929 10.0 

Five months ending May 31: ’ 
Cleveland, Mt.Vernon 

& Delaware........ $148,989 $150,550 Dec.. 1,560 1.0 

Net earnings...... 30, 30,828 Inc.. oe 

Per cent. of exps.. Dec.. 
Denver Pacific....... 


Net earnings . 














Per cent. of exps... eve oe 
Kansas Pacific....... os 2.9 

Net earnings....... 721 ve 49,440 12.6 

Per cent. of exps... 9.55 65.09 Dec.. 6.54 8.5 
Nashville, Chattanoo- 

ga & St. Louis...... 693,554 758,074 Dec.. 64,520 8.5 

Net earnings...... 273,450 291,092 Dec.. 17,642 6.1 

Per cent. of exps.. 60.53 61.61 Dec.. ios 18 
Paducah & Memphis. 73,699 91,683 Dec.. 17,984 19.6 

Net earnings..... e 7,061 32,006 Dec.. 14,945 46.7 

Per cent. of exps.. 76.54 64.87 Inc.. 11.67 18.0 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. 

& Southern........ 1,657,977 1,466,743 Inc.. 191,234 13.0 

Net earnings....... 692,231 593,268 Inc.. 963 16.7 

Per cent. of exps.. 58.25 569.54 Bec.. 1.29 2.2 
St. Paul & Sioux City. 167,299 208,549 Dec.. 41,260 19.8 

Net carnings...... 1,868 68,578 Dec.. 26,710 45.6 

Per cent. of exps.. 81.10 71.76 Inc.. 9.34 13.0 
Sioux City & St. Paul. 92,078 130,851 bs 38,763 29.6 

Net earnings...... 592 21,648 Dec.. 12,056 55.8 

Per cent. of exps.. 89.66 83.36- Inc .. 6. 7.6 

Month of May: 

Great Western, of 

CaMBAe...cccccces $317,400 $341,500 Dec.. $24,100 7.1 

Net earnings. ‘ 300 45,200 Inc.. 18,100 40.0 

Per cent. of exps.. 80.06 86.77 Dec.. 6.71 Tl 

Month of June: 

Central Pacific...... $1,391,000 $1,646,269 Dec.. $255,269 165.5 
Cleve., Mt. Vernon & 

Delaware........0. 35,196 650 Inc .. 1,546 4.6 
Deny. & Rio Grande. 56,843 41,051 Inc.. 15,792 38.4 
St. Louis & South- 

CABCEFN. ..c.cccccee 78,818 90,184 Dec.. 11,366 12.6 

First week in July: 

Atchison, Topeka & 

Santa Fe.......... ° $43,759 $38,917 Inc $4,842 12.4 
Deny. & Rio Grande. MED. acta cases ccccccccccccecee cece 
St. Louis, Iron Mt 

& Southern........ 73,700 55,327 Inc 18,373 33,2 

Week ending June 29: 

Great Western, of 

Canada. ......ceees $65,588 $73,474 Dec.. $7,886 10.7 

Week ending June 30: 

Grand Trunk........ $181,461 $181,072 Inc.. $389 60.2 


Texas Live Stock Rates. 
Ata meeting held in St. Louis last week the following rate- 


were adopted on stock from Texas points tojjSt. Louis: From 
Fort Worth, Sherman and Denison, $100 per car ; from San An- 
tonio, $115 per car; from Taylor and Waco, $105 per car ; from 
Houston, $107 per car; from Austin, Round Rock and stations 
on the Houston & Texas Central Railway north of Hearne, $110. 
The general revision of the present freight classification was 
referred to a committee. Another meeting is to be held in 
Chicago, Aug. 13. 


Grain Movement. 
Receipts and shipments of grain of all kinds for the week 
ending July 7 are reported as follows, in bushels : 


1977. 1876. Decrease. P.c. 


Lake ports’ receipts......... 1,939,151 2,737,617 798,466 29.2 
o a shipments......2,416,415 2,970,194 553,779 18.6 
Atlantic ports’ receipts..... 2,060,484 3,824,336 1,763,852 46.1 


Of the shipments from lake ports, 23 per cent. were by rail 
this year, against 4044 in 1876, 26% in 1875 and 42 per cent. 
in 1874. 

Of the receipts at Atlantic ports 52.8 per cent. were at New 
York, 14 at Philadelphia, 10.8 at Montreal, 9.2 at Boston, and 9 
per cent. at Baltimore. 


Ooal Movement. 

Coal tonnages reported for the week ending July 7 are: 

1877. 1876. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 

NE soos péoniaccduectenta 342,885 171,172 Inc ..171,713 100.3 
Semi-bituminous ............ 51,511 47,636 Inc.. 3,875 8.1 
Bituminous, Pennsylvania...... 33,253 28,751 Imc.. 4,5€2 15.6 

The actual tonnage passing over the Pennsylvania & New 
York Railroad for the seven months from Dec. 1, 1876, to June 
30, 1877, was: Anthracite, 486,287 ; bituminous, 195,987 ; total, 
682,274 tons. In anthracite there was an increase of 73,840 
tons, or 17.9 per cent. 

Coal shipments from Pictou, Nova Scotia, for the six months 
ending June 30 were 37,823 tons. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Manufactures. : 

The Brooks Locomotive Works, at Dunkirk, N. Y., last week 

shipped two engines to the New York Elevated road. 
he Ontario Car Works, at London, Ont., are at work on 
several orders for passenger and freight cars. 

The Pompton Steel Works, at Pompton, N. J., were sold re- 
cently under foreclosure and bought by the mortgagee, Mr. 
eee Corning. It is said that they will be started up 
shortly. 

The Hinkley Locomotive Works, at Boston, have just com- 
pleted two heavy mogul locomotives for the Fitchburg Rail- 
road. They have 18 by 24 iu. cylin ters, and are built and or- 
namented in accordance with the views and taste ot Mr. George 
A. Coolidge, Superintendent of Motive Power. The same com- 
pany bas nearly completed two locomotives of 24 inches gauge 
for the Billerica & Bedford Railroad. 

The Pittsburgh Manufacturer says: “The annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Bethlehem Iron Co. was held at 
Bethlehem, Pa., June 26. The annual report showed that the 
profits for the year were but $45,274.13. The report also in- 
formed the stockholders that the company have become the 
one-eleventh owners of the Bessemer patent for making steel, 
there being ten other companies interested in the patent in 
this ccuntry, and the one-half owners of the Lauth patent for 
making band iron. The works are owned by 190 stockholders, 
and 28,168 shares were represented at the election.” 

The Vulcan Iron Works, at Chattanooga, Tenn., are at work 
on an order for 30-lbs. iron rails for the Marietta & North 
Georgia Railroad. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works are now building steam mo- 
tors for street railroad service in Newark, N. J., Baltimore, 
Brooklyn, Galveston and Dubuque, la. One is also being built 
to go to Havana, Cuba, and an order has been received from 
Russia for one to run experimentally on a street road in St. 
Petersburg. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford shops at New Haven, 
Conn., have just turned out a new freight engine with 18 by 24 
in. cylinders and four 5 ft. drivers. The boiler is 50 in. diame- 
ter. 

The new iron building for the La Belle Steel Works of Smith, 
Sutton & Co., at Pittsburgh, is completed. The building is 
400 by 126 feet, with substantial brick walls, the roof resting 
in single span upon iron columns and stone piers. It was 
built by Wm. B. Scaife & Sons, of Pittsburgh. 

The Pittsburgh Steel Casting Co. has contracted for a new 
building to replace the one lately burned. It will be 254 by 
124 feet, with brick walls and iron truss roof, covered with cor 
rugated iron. Wm. B. Scaife & Sons are the contractors. 

e Allentown (Pa.) Iron Co. is making preparations to 
blow in two more stacks, which will make four out of the six 
furnaces in blast. 

The Springfield Iron Co., at Springfield Tll., has just put in 
operation the necessary rolls and other machinery tor making 
fish-plates, bolts and nuts. For the fiscal year ending July 
31 the company expects, unless some accident intervenes, 
that its production of rails will reach 27,000 gross tons, or 
2,500 tons more than for any previous year. Since Jan. 1 the 
rail piles have all been reheated, with results so far very sat- 
isfactory. The millis pea full double turn with several 
thousand tons of rails ordered ahead and has had difficulty 
in keeping up with the orders. The company has lately made 
rails for the Union Pacific, the Colorado Central and the 
Grayville & Mattoon and has executed rerolling orders for the 
Ohio & Mississippi, the Illinois Central, the Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids & Northern and other roads. 

Mr. C. J. A. Dick has transferred the Phospor-Bronze 
Smelting Works, at No. 2,038 Washington avenue, Philadel- 
soe to an association under the name of the Phospor-Bronze 

melting Co., limited. All business will be done in that 
name hereafter. The officers of the company are: C.J. A. 
Dick, Chairman; Thomas L. Luders, Treasurer: H. C. Luders, 
Secretary. 

The King Iron Bridge Co., of Cleveland, O., has a contract 
for a new iron bridge for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
road, to replace the bridge that fell at Ashtabula. The pres- 
ent structure is only a temporary one. 

The Ohio Bridge & Iron Co., at Lancaster, O., has contracts 
for nine highway bridges and its works are busily employed. 

The Jron Age states that the Manchester Locomotive Works, 
at Manchester, N. H., have purchased from the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Co., of the same place, all the right, title and 
interest in celebrated ‘“‘ Amosi®ag”’ steam fire-engine, and will 
hereafter build those engines. 


The Metre Gauge in India. 

The Indian Radway Service Gazeie, in reviewing an offi- 
cial paper on the railroads of India, says: 

** Regarding the break of gauge, we consider that an unlim- 
ited blunder, both as a financial, but more so as a working ex- 
periment. No further proof of this can be than that before one 
of the lines was fairly commenced the gauge was altered to 
the standard gauge. Whether 5 ft. 6 in. or 4 ft. 8 in. would 
have been most suitable for India, it is now too late to con- 


sider; but we believe the metre gauge to be an 
unmitigated blunder, especially for a flat, level country, 
rand our present metre lines have not had much hilly 


country to contend with. The haulage alone on a metre line 
is at least 10 per cent, heavier than on a broader gauge, and 





under no consideration can speed be accelerated, unless greater 
risk is incurred; so, should a metre line get blocked, there is 





very little means of clearing the line, by accelerating the 
speed of the trains, and we believe the day is not far distant 
when greater speed will be demanded in India. Another point, 
the safety of the metre pause is 50 per cent. less than the 
broader gauge; for should an engine and train leave the rails, 
woe betide those who travel on the narrow gauge! This is 
fully acknowledged by the low maximum speed permitted on 
all metre lines.” 


The Northampton Bridge Bids. 

The Springfield Repubican gives the following as the bids 
for building the highway bridge over the Connecticut at 
Northampton, Mass., in place of one lately carried away: 


Iron. Wood. 
King Iron Bridge Co., Cleveland.............+- $28,746 wenenes 
Wrought Iron Bridge Co., Canton, O.......... { — 7 pe = 
Cincinnati Brifige Co. ....... cccccccsccccccccese 29,388 $24,928 
R. F. Hawkins, Springfield.................00+. 30,096 24,320 
Pennsylvania Bridge Co., Pitteburgh........... DTA is nceccce 
New Brighton (Pa.) Bridge Co...........ceceees sseees 22,274 
. 29,987 ésaese 
Keystone Bridge Co...........eeeeecee coceee { 30,157 rire 
‘ . . if rrTiTTT se 
Massillon (0.) Bridge & Iron Co........++s+++. | SE bc. LENE 
Niagara Bridge Co., Buffalo...........0s.00-e+ Fy sehanie 
Leighton Bridge & Iron Works............... ween” Sedans 
A. D. Briggs & Co., Springfield... ........ccceveee coevee 25,536 
A. H. Wright, Greenfield, Mass........02 ..-020+ seseee { vane 
J. L. Hartwell & Co., Northampton............5 esses 24,247 
f 22,800 
Te. COMMRR, TOG s Tie Meccocccccccccnsscceccccees passes 23,712 
( 25,232 
Kellogg. Bridge Co., Buffalo.........ssssse+ses { —_ eerie 
Frederick Hawks, Greenfield, Mass...........++ sees 26,978 
Alfved P. Boller, N.Y. ..cccccscccccccccccccccce 33,440 cocctoe 
The bridge is 1,216 feet eg bee will be erected on the old 
piers. The time specified in the bids varied trom 60 days to five 
months. The contract has not yet been awarded. 








RAILROAD LAW. 


Ohio Railroad Legislation. 

Among the laws passed by the Legislature of Ohio at its last 
sessicn is one authorizing companies of the State to consolidate 
with companies organized in adjoining States, provided the 
roads or proposed roads form continuous lines and are of the 
same gauge. If the State line ia reached at any point on a 
river not bridged the roads shall be considered as a continuous 
line in spite of the river. Such consolidation must be ee 
by a two-thirds vote of the stock at a meeting to be called for 
the purpose. 

Another law gives general authority for casting the vote of 
stockholders by proxy. 

Another authorizes authorities of incorporated cities, towns 
and villages to regulate the speed of trains within their limits ; 
provided that in no case shall the speed be fixed at less than 
four miles an hour, and in villages of less than 2,000 inhabitants, 
at less than eight miles an hour. The penalty for violating 
such corporate urdinances shall not be over $50 and costs. 

Another law authorizes narrow-gauge companies to issue 
bonds for the building of branch roads, such bonds not to ex- 
ceed $6,000 per mile and not to bear more than 7 per cent. in- 
terest. 

Another act authorizes the issue of preferred stock bearing 
not more than 8 per cent. dividends. Such stock shall not be 
more in amount than 50 per cent. of the authorized capital 
stock; shall be subject to redemption at par at any time after 
five years from the date of issue, and shal! have no voting 
power until six months after default has been made in the pay- 
ment of any dividend, such voting power to cuntinue as long 
as the default does. Such stock shall not be issued unless the 
written consent of a majority of the common stock has first 
been obtained. 

Another law provides a fine of not more than $25 for jumping 
or hanging on engines or trains, unless by permission of the 
rules and regulations of the company. 

Another act amends Section 2 of a previous act to protect 
per lives of passengers from casualties by fire, so as to read as 
follows : 

*“* Section 2. No passenger cars on any railroad within this 
State shall be lighted by naphtha or any illuminating oil fluid 
made in part from naphtha, or wholly or in part from coal or 
petroleum, or other substance or material which will ignite 
at a temperature of less than three hundred degrees Fahren- 
heit. And the Commissioner of Railroads, by himself or agent, 
may, at any time, enter the cars running on any of the rail- 
roads within this State, and take from any or all lamps there- 
in samples of the oil found there, for the purpose of testing 
the same; and if it proves of a lower grade than is required by 
the provisions of this act, it shall be the duty of said Commis- 
sioner of Railroads to bring suit according to the provisions of 
Section 4 of the act to which this is amendatory.” 

Other acts amend the method of procedure in selling un- 
claimed freight and express packages; repeal Section 20 of the 
act of 1849 and Section 19 of the act of 1852 to regulate incor- 
porated companies, and fix the number of copies of the Rail- 
road Commissioner’s report to be printed at 2,000, of which 
1,000 are for the Commissioner, the rest for members of the 
Legislature, State officers, etc. 

Reference has heretofore been made to the act to authorize 
the trustees of railroads built by cities of the first class to 
contract for the lease and completion of such roads, and the 
act to authorize the formation of common carrier companies. 
Both, though general in their terms, have direct reference to 
the Cincinnati Southern. 


Mortgages and Judgment Olaims. 

In the case of the American Bridge Co. against Max Heidel- 
bach and Milton Courtright, trustees under the mortgage of 
the Kansas & Missouri Bridge, at Leavenworth, Kan., the 
United States Supreme Court recently gave its decision revers- 
ing that of the Circuit Court. The mortgage provided that, in 
case of a default continuing over six months, the trustees 
might, on request of holders of one-half of the outstanding 
bonds, take possession of the bridge and receive and collect 
all rents and claims due the company. The Supreme Court in 
its opinion says: 

‘The interest on the bonds being in default, the trustees, on 
Nov. 25, 1874, filed their bill, wherein, among other things, 
they set forth that there was in the hands of the company a 
certain amount of money which ought to be applied upon the 
mortgage, and certain claims due the company the proceeds of 





which ought to be applied in like manner. The bill prayed 
accordingly. The appellant, the American Bridge Co., held a 
judgment for $15,435.88 and costs against the nsas & Mis- 


souri Bridge Co., upon which an exeeution had been returned 
nulla bona, On Dec. 11, 1874, the judgment creditor filed a 
bill claiming priority of payment out of the money and pro- 
ceeds of the claims above mentioned. It appears that there is 
a sufficient fund to meet the demand awaiting below the ter- 
mination of this litigation. It cannot be demied that the re- 
turn of the execution, the filing of the bill and the service of 
process gave the judgment creditor a lien upon the fund in 
question which must prevail unless the mortgagees have shown 
@ paramount right to it. * ° * * 

“In this case, upon the default which occurred, the mort- 
gagees had the option to take personal possession of the mort- 





gaged premises, or to file a bill having a receiver appointed 
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and possession delivered to him. Until one or the other was 
done, the mortgagor, as Lord Mansfield said, in an gmap’ | 
against Black, was ‘owner to all the world and entitled to 1 
the profits made.’ The mortgage could have no retrospective 
effect as to previous income or earnings. The bill of the trus- 
tees does not affect the rights of the parties. It is an attempt 
to extend the mortgage to what it cannot be made to reach. 
Such a proceeding does not create any new right. It can only 
enforce those which exist already. e bill of the trustees is 
as ineffectual as if the fund were any other property, real, per- 
sonal or mixed, acquired by the mortgagor alsunde and never 
within the scope of the mortgage.” \ 

The judgment of the Circuit Court is reversed. Mr. Justice 
Swayne delivered the opinion. 


Title to Right of Way. 

Some time since the Wabash & Erie Canal was sold to satisfy 
the liens of the bondholders. The claim was then made that 
the State (which owned the canal) held only an easement in 
the lands over which it passed and that, if the canal was aban- 
doned as a line of transportion, the fee of the lands reverted to 
the original owners. The Indiana Supreme Court, however, 
has just set aside this claim and decided (one judge dissenting) 
that the sale included the lands and nat ot in fee 
= le, and that the purchasers consequently have a full title 

e same. 


Damages by Fire from Locomotive Sparke—The Iowa 

Law. 

A correspondent in Des Moines, Ia., writes as follows to the 
Chicago Tribune of a recent case in that State: 

‘In the Poweshiek County Circuit Court, W. E. Small re- 
covered $15,000 against the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad Company, for the value of a mill destroyed by fire 
from another Huilding, which was set on fire by sparks from a 
locomotive belonging to the company. The judgment was 
rendered under section 1,289 of the code, which provides that 
railroad corporations ‘shall be liable for all damages by fire set 
out or caused by operating any such railway.’ 

“The company appealed to the Supreme Court, where they 
set up the claim that the clause of the section under which the 
judgment was found is void and unconstitutional, being in vio- 
tee of the constitution, secs. 1 and 2, art. IIL, which pro- 
vides that the style of every law shall be: ‘ Be it enacted by the 
General heseunh of the State of Iowa,’ and that 
every act shall embrace bnt one subject, which shall be ex- 
pressed in its title. The eee pee | claim that authority and 
laws providing for the revision and condification of the laws ap- 
plied to the laws then in force, and not to new legislation, or 
to add new laws to those now in force. That the clause of the 
section in question is to every intent and purpose an independ- 
ent act, relating to another matter than that expressed in the 
title of Chapter X. of the code. That it was not reported by 
the code commissioners, but inserted at some period of legis- 
lation by some dextrous management, and its passage secured, 
without the knowledge of members as to its intent or effect. 

“Tf the law is sustained, it will place railroad corporations 
in a position where they can avoid liability only by ceasing to 
operate their roads; for the law makes the liability absolute, 
and not dependent on negligence or unavoidable accident. In 
fact it makes railroad companies liable for permitting an in- 
evitable accident. A large fire in a large city started by sparks 
from a locomotive might bankrupt a railroad com J 
as if Mrs. O'Leary were called upon to — the burned city 
of Chicago, because her obstreperous cow kicked over a pail of 
milk and knocked over a burning lamp into combustibles. ; 

“The point made by the company 1s of E bg importance in 
this State, because if sustained it will annul a large number of 
provisions of the code which were inserted in precisely the 
same way.” 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Allegheny, Kennerdell & Clintonville. ; 

A company by this name has been organized to build a rail- 
road of standard gauge from the Allegheny Valley at Scrub- 
grass®Pa., southwest to Clintonville, about six miles. Con- 
tracts have already been let for the grading and for a bridge 
over the Allegheny River at Scrubgrass, and the work is to be 
finished in three months. It will reach some deposits of coal 
and oil. 


Bellefonte & Snow Shoe. 

A proposal is under consideration to build an extension of 
this road from Bellefonte, Pa., southward to Lemont, about 10 
miles. It is to be submitted to a meeting of the stockholders. 


Qincinnati Southern. 

The directors of the common carrier company have made a 
call of 50 per cent. on all subscriptions, payable in five equal 
installments. Some additional cars have been ordered, and 
the officers have been authorized to lease some cars, if found 
necessary. It is expected that the finished section of the road 
will be opened for traffic about July 25. 


Colorado Oentral. 

The extension from Longmont, Col., northward has been 
finally located and will connect with the Union Pacific at 
Hazard, six miles west of Cheyenne. It is said that work on 
this extension is to be pushed. 


Columbus & Hocking Valley. 

The directors have decided to declare the usual semi-annual 
dividend of 4 per cent., but to make it payable in stock. The 
new stock will represent the cost of the new Monday Creek and 
Snow Fork branches, which the company is building in the 
Hocking Valley iron region, and for which the net earnings 
have been used. 


Cairo & St. Louis. 

The tunnel at Kaolin, Ill., which has been a source of much 
trouble to the company, caved in recently, making a transfer 
of passengers and freight necessary. A large force is now em- 
ployed in rebuilding it. The northern em is being cut 
down, so as to shorten the tunnel about 100 feet. 


Central, of New Jersey. 

With the approval of the Chancellor, the Receiver has ap- 
pointed a commission to examine and appraise the real estate 
owned by the company and not used for the purposes of the 
road. The commission consists of Rynier H. Veghte, of Som- 
erville, N. J., Wm. W. Marsh, of Schooley’s Mountain, N. J., 
and David Mulford, of Elizabeth, N. J. The company owns a 
great deal of real estate on the line, acquired in different ways 
and for different purposes, much of it with a view to selling 
again. Some of this should be valuable, but a good deal is 
probably worth but little at the present time. 


Central, of Iowa. 

For some time past there have sevens statements that the 
bondholders were not satisfied with the present management 
and these have culminated in a violent attack on Judge Dillon, 
of the United States Circuit Court, and Receiver Grinnell. It 
is charged that Judg» Dillon a Mr. Grinnell from per- 
sonal motives and further that he had been influenced in his 
decisions by his father-in-law, Hon. Hiram Price, who was said 
to be trying to get control of the property by buying up bonds 
at alow price. It is also charged that Receiver Grinnell runs 
the road chiefly for his own personal and political benefit, and 
that under his charge it has lost business and deteriorated in 
condition. 





ny. Itis|. 


These charges have been explicitly denied by Judge Dillon 
in a published letter. He has occupied a high position on the 
bench and has always maintained an excellent reputation, so 
that such charges as have now been made should be backed by 
strong proof to be wortby of belief. . 

It is evident that the present attack has been in preparation 
for some time and much care has been taken to pave the way 
for it. The preliminary paragraphs have been publish 
chiefly in papers circulating in New England, where many of 
the bends are held. The author of the attack is reported to 
be Mr. Isaac M. Cate, of Boston, at one time President of the 
company. 


Chicago, Clinton & Western. 

A motion was made last week to set aside the order of sale 
granted to satisfy the Receiver's certificates, but, after hear- 
ing argument the Court overruled the motion. By agreement 
between the parties in interest the sale will not take place un- 
til August. 


Qoney Island & East River. 


This company and the Sem 
Company, both organized to build roads on nearly the same 
line, have concluded an agreement of consolidation. The 
road to be built by the Consolidated Company is from Atlantic 
avenue in Brooklyn to Coney Island, skirting Prospect Park. 
It is to be of standard gauge and will be built below the level 
of the streets in the built-up portion of Brooklyn, the streets 
being carried over it on bridges. It is suid that the company 
has completed all its arrangements for building the road and 
that work will be begun very soon. 


Caldwell. 


It is proposed to organize a company to build a railroad 
from Caldwell, N. J., east to Montclair, about four miles, and 
committees are canvassing for subscriptions. The intention 
is to acquire and use the road-bed partly graded by the Mont- 
clair several years ago, but itis not decided whether con- 
nection will be made with the Montclair & Greenwood Lake or 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western branch at Montclair. 


Covington, Columbus & Black Hills. 


General Superintendent Meckling, after writing of the re- 
organization of the company, which has already been noted, 
says: “We are now completing Va miles of grade per day 
and expect to add to our present line 140 miles of completed 
road by Jan. 1, 1878.” 


Chicago & Lake Huron. 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean says that this company and the 
Grand Trunk have completed arrangements for their joint pas- 
senger business and that a through train to run between Chi- 
cago and Portland, Me., over the two roads will be put on 
about Aug. 1. This train will probably also make a close con- 
nection for Boston. ; 


Central Pacific. 


The earnings now show a considerable falling off from last 
year, due doubtless to the partial failure of the wheat and 
other crops in California. The unusually dry spring has caused 
a great deficiency in the wheat — especially in the San 
Joaquin Valley and the traffic from that region will be light for 
some time to come. 

The company has followed the example of some Eastern 
lines and ordered a reduction of 10 per cent. in all salaries and 
wages. This reduction dates from July 1, and is general, 
without exceptions. 

The depot of the Oregon Division at Marysville, Cal., was 
destroyed by fire July 16, with 17 cars and a large quantity of 
freight, the loss being estimated at $50,000. The fire is thought 
to have been purposely started, but no one has been arrested. 


California Pacific. 


San Francisco dispatches state that the bankruptcy 
ings begun by some of the German bondholders have 
ally withdrawn. 


Riowge & Southern. 

The eiver has applied to the Superior Court in Chicago to 
have $320,000 bonds issued by the company declared void, and 
also for an order to compel certain parties in Chicago to de- 
liver up some of the bonds which they now hold. The grounds 
alleged for the application are that the issue of bonds was 
never authorized by the stockholders, but was made by the 
directors on their own motion, and that no consideration was 
received for any of them ey tr $100,090 (face value), which 

’ 


Island, Park & Concourse 


roceed- 
en fin- 


were soid to H. F. Eames for 000. It is said that most of 
them were used to take up notes issued by the Chicago, Dun- 
ville & Vincennes Company. 


Dividends. 


Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Panama, 3 per cent., quarterly, payable Ase. i, 

Naugatuck, 5 per cent., semi-annual, payable July 16. 

Columbus & Hocking Valley, 4 per cent., semi-annual, paya- 
ble in stock. 

Louisville & Nashville, 174 per cent. 

Illinois Central, 2 per cent., semi-annual, payable Sept. 1. 


Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
The board of directors held a meeting in New York, July 18, 
at which it is said that the question of executing a new mort- 
age for $10,000,000 on the company’s property was considered. 
— board adjourned, however, without taking any action in 
the matter. 


Detroit, Lansing & Northern. 

This company has offered to extend its Stanton Branch from 
Stanton, Mich., north to Cedar Lake, in Montcalm County, 
about nine miles, provided the people on the line will grade 
and tie the road. If the proposition is accepted and the road 
built, the Detroit, Lansing & Northern will run its trains 
through to St. Louis, making that the terminus of the branch. 
This will be done by using the track of the Chicago, Saginaw & 
— which is laid from Cedar Lake to St. Louis, about 20 
miles. 


Duxbury & Oohassett. 


The Massachusetts Railroad Commission has concluded its 
investigation of the affairs of this company. The Boston Ad- 
vertiser says: ‘‘The report will not be made public unless at 
the request of one or more of the parties in interest. It is 
understood, however, that the Commissioners comment at 
— upon the manner in which the contract for building the 
road was carried out, and express the opinion that if the towns 
owning stock had equi and operated the road, it could 
have been run at a profit. In conclusion, the Commissioners 
recommend that the interest of the several towns owning stock 
in the road be purchased by the Old Colony Company, and that 
referees be appointed to appraise the value of the same, offer- 
ing to become referees, if their services should be desired.” 


Des Moines & Minnesota. 

This company is now trying to secure town and individual 
subscriptions along the line for an extension of its road from 
Ames, la., northward into Minnesota. 


European & North American. 
The New Brunswick Court having authorized the Receivers 


of the eastern section of the line to make the necessary expen- 
diture for on the gauge from 5 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. 844 in., a 





conference was held in ngor, Me., July 16, between the be 
ceivers and the Trustees who have possession of the Maine end 


ed | Secretary of State of Illinois. 





of the road. It was then decided to make the change as soon 
as the necessary preparations can be comple 

Gilman, Olinton & Springfield. 

The Illinois Central Company having acquired possession of 
this road, a formal organization of a new company has been 
made and the necessary certificates have been filed with the 
The new company is known as 
the Chicago & Springfield Railroad Company, and its incorpor- 
ators are all officers or stockholders of the Dlinois Central. 


Hoosac Tunnel Line. 

The contract for building the porta) at the east end of the 
Hoosac Tunnel and for the arching and other masonry of the 
little tunnel at North Adams has been let to C. McClallan & 
Sons. This is the last of the tunnel contracts. 


Illinois Tax Oases. 
A dispatch from Springfield, Ill., dated July 14, says: ‘In 
the United Stat: s Court to-day Judge Drummond delivered his 
decision as to the railroad tax cases. He admits that the receiv- 
ers of the railroads in the hands of this court pay the taxes 
witbin 90 days from the date of the order, after which time the 
county collectors have permission to proceed against the prop- 
erty of the roads if the payment is not made. The order, how- 
ever, especially excepts cases where the road has passed into 
the bands of third parties since the taxes of 1873 became due, 
and also when the road in the hands of the receiver has been 
formed by the consolidation of two or more roads situated in 
different States. The Springtield & [linois Southeastern Rail- 
road comes under the former, and the Ohio & Mississippi un- 
der the latter. In these cases the receivers are permitted to 
go into the State courts and resist payment, with a view of set- 
tling the question of liability. A fourth exception is made as to 
cases where the collector’s warrant was not attached to the rail- 
road tax books, the court holding that the neglect of the 
proper officers to affix the warrant to the book was fatal to the 
enforcement of the collection. Several counties interested 
have been guilty of such neglect. The warrant was affixed to 
the general book, but not to the separate book in which rail- 
road property is listed.” 

Lodi. 

Application has been made to the Vice-Chancellor of New 
Jersey by a creditor for the appointment ofa receiver for this 
road. The road is about one mile long, from the New Jerse 
& New York near Hackensack, N. J., to Lodi. It was built 
chiefly to accommodate the large print works at Lodi, but 
they have not been at work regularly for some time past and 
have given the roa@ but little business. 


Louisville & Nashville. 

Ata meeting of the board in Louisville, July 11, it was re- 
ported that the surplus profits for the year ending June 30 
were about $350,000, after paying all interest and rentals. The 
board resolved to appropriate $135,000 for the payment of a 
dividend of 14% per cent. on the stock, and to apply the re- 
mainder to the reduction of the debt. 

The company paid 8 per cent. regularly for several years and 
7 ‘oe cent. for a time, but has declared no dividend since 
February, 1873, except the present one. 


Marietta, Pittsburgh & Oleveland. 

The following circular 1s issued : . 

“This company’s road having been sold on the 13th inst. to 
Cyrus W. Field, John Paton and Isaac Morton, Trustees for 
bondholders, who have appointed 8. C. Baldwin Manager, re- 
ports of tacket sales and car mileage accruing to this road 
after June 30 should be reported to 8. C. Baldwin, Manager, 
Marietta, 0.” 

A report is current that the purchasers are negotiating with 
the Cleveland, Tuscarawas Valley & Wheeling for a consolida- 
tion of the two roads. which connect at Canal Dover. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 

A dispatch dated July 15 says: ‘‘The Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Indian Nations have brought suit against the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railroad on aclaim for $70,000 for ties, tim- 
ber, masonry, coal, etc., used in the construction of that road. 
The examination took ess at Muskogee in the Creek Nation, 
before Major Marston, Indian Agent of six consolidated tribes, 
and was concluded on Thursday. The railroad company pro- 
duced receipts for money paid for ties and other material to 
individuals, but the plaintiffs claim that the property belongs 
to the Nations in common and not to individuals, who have 
no right todispose of itin any way. The examination was 
made under the law which requires that all disputes between 
Indians and whites shall be investigated bya United States 
Indian Agent anda report made to the Interior Department. 
Some of the testimony offered was ruled out under instructions 
from the Department. The stenographic reporter of the tes- 
timony has arrived here and will write out his notes and for- 
ward the report to Washington.” 


Memphis & Little Rock. 

On tition of the trustees, the United States Circuit 
Court has enjoined a sale of the depot property and track in 
Memphis, Tenn., which was ordered by the Tennessee Court, 
until the mghts of the bondholders in the property can be 
passed upon by the United States Court. 


Meadville & Girard. 


A preliminary survey has been made for a narrow-gauge 
road from Meadville. Pa., to Girard, about 32 miles. The route 
surveyed is from Girard by the old canal bed to Cranesville, 
thence up Conneaut Creek and by way of Wellsburg and down 
the Cussewago Creek to Meadville. The estimated cost is 
$250,000, and it is said that subscriptions to the amount of $50,- 
000 have been offered. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western. 

A preliminary survey is being made for an extension of this 
— from New London, Wis., northward to Shawano, about 30 
miles. 


New Jersey Southern. 

An appeal having been taken from the Chancellor’s decision 
in the foreclosure suit, the Committee of Reorganization re- 
= bondholders to grant an extension of its powers, as 
the present agreement, under which the committee now acts, 
will expire Aug. 1, 1877. 


North Oarolina. 

At the annnal meeting in Salisbury, N. C., July 12, a resolu- 
tion was passed instructing the board of directors to examine 
the bonds deposited by the Richmond & Danville Company as 
security for its performance of the contract of lease, and to 
report by circular to the stockholders, giving the present value 
of the bonds, with a list of the same. Shoula the bonds depos- 
ited be deemed insufficient, the directors are instructed further 
to require the lessee to make up the deficiency. 

Another resolution requires the Treasurer to prepare a de- 
tailed statement of the affairs of the company, to be ready at 
least five days before the annual meeting. 

A third resolution approves the action of the lessee in put- 
ting on the fast mail train, which is now run over the road. 


Ohio Central. 

The Court of Common Pleas at Bucyrus, O., has appointed 
A. W. Scott, of New Lexington, O., Receiver of this road. The 
road was originally the Atlantic & Lake Erie, the present name 
having been adopted about a year ago. It is in operation from 
Moxahala, O., to New Lexington, 8 miles, and from Bremen to 
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a junction with the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis near 
Newark, 28 miles, the two secti ing ted by the use 
of the Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley track from New Lexing- 
ton to Bremen, 12 miles. Some additiona! ro»d is graded. The 
road was built to develop some coal and iron properties and is 
still unfinished. 

Ohio & Mississippi. 

The following order has been issued by Receiver King : 

“The continued great depression in business and consequent 
enormous decrease in receipts, especially since May 1, makes it 
necessary to reduce expenses. 

‘‘ Notice is therefore given that on and after July 16 a general 
reduction of 10 per cent. on the wages of all officers and em- 
ployes will be made. 

“This order does not seely employees who are now paid 
at the rate of one dollar per day or less.” 

Olympia. 

A company, known as the Thurston County Construction 
Company, has been organized to build this road, which is to 
run from Olympia, Wash. Ter., to Tenino, about 15 miles. The 
company will receive a subsidy of $75,000 in county bonds, 
voted three years ago. It has already purchased the right of 
way and what grading has been done from the old construction 
company. 


Pittsburgh & Oastle Shannon. 

Work is very soon to be begun on the extension of this road 
from Castle Shannon, Pa., to Washington. There were 35 bids 
received for the construction of the 14 miles from Castle Shan- 
non to Finleyville, varying from $65,000 to $115,000. The 
contract has not yet been awarded. Proposals will be called 
tor before long for the 16 miles from Finleyville to Washington. 

A survey has been made for a branch from Finleyville to 
Monongahela City, pve miles. 

Philadelphia & Atlantic Oity. 

The gauge of this new road is 3 ft. 6 in., and not 2 ft. 6 in., as 
we were made to say by a typographical error last weck. 

An excursion train went over the road at the appointed time 
last week and the formal opening took place, but trains are not 
running regularly yet, as there 18 still some ballasting and 
finishing up to be done. It is probable that regular trains will 
run next week. 


Rhode Island & Massachusetts. 

Mr. Wr. G. Smith, Resident Engineer, writes under date of 
July 16: ‘“ We have just finished laying the rails on this road, 
14 miles, fom Franklin, Mass., southward to Valley Falls, 
B. I.’ 

The road is of some local importance, serving several man- 
ufacturing villages. It could also be made part of a line from 
Boston to Sourtieeee by using the New York & New England 
from Boston to Franklin and the Providence & Worcester from 
Valley Falls to Providence. This line would be 47 miles long, 
three miles more than the Boston & Providence. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. 

This company has given notice that it will not hereafter re- 
ceive or recognize tic’ ets sold or baggage checked to points on 
its line southwest of Little Rock by the Memphis & Little Rock 
road or any route passing over that road. The reasons given 
are the refusal of the Memphis & Little Rock to advance rates 
in accordance with the recent a tion of Eastern lines, and the 
fixing, by that company, of rates from Little Rock at an unrea- 
sonably low point. 

On the other hand the Memphis & Little Rock charges that 
the Iron Mountain has per.istently refused to make any fair 
arrangement with it for Texas business, its apparent object be- 
ing to force all that business to St. Louis, and that it has cut 
down its rates to Little Rock for the purpose of enforcing some 
equitable agreement on through business. The company, it is 
understood, has the support of the Louisville & Nashville in its 
present course. 

The immediate result of this difference is a reduction of fares 
to Little R ck. Drawback tickets from Louisville to Little 
Rock (512 miles) are now sold for $10. 


Seattle & Walla Walla. 


Contracts for the extension of this road from Renton, Wash. 
Ter., to the Newcastle coal mine, 64% miles, have been let as 
follows: Grading, to L. D. Frank; clearing, to Harmon & Walk- 
er; bridging to Knox & Eustis and Jacob Derr. 

The equipment of the road now consists of 2 engines, 1 pas- 
senger car, 1 caboose, 5 flat and 16 coal cars; 24 more coal cars, 
to carry nine tons each, are being built in the company s shops 
at Seattle. 


St. Louis, Kansas & Oolorado. 

The committee appointed by the convention lately held in 
St. Louis in aid of this projected road has issued an address, 
which contains statistics comparing the cost of construction 
and operating of narrow and broad-gauge roads, and recom- 
mends that St. Louis put an engineer corps in the field at once 
to survey one or more routes to the western border of the 
State. Three millions is the sum stated as the cost of 300 
miles of road. Of this amount St. Louis is to subscribe $1,000,- 
000 and the people on the route agreed upon $1,000,000, to be paid 
in cash or material and work at cash prices, such subscribers 
to have the option of receiving stock or transportation certifi- 
cates, redeemable in five — annual payments, without in- 
terest. The other $1,000,000 is to be raised by the sale of bonds 
which the committee believe can be sold at par. 


Suffolk & Albemarle. 

A company by this name has been organized to build a rail- 
road from Suffolk, Va., the crossing of the Seaboard & Roanoke 
anf Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio roads, southward to Edenton, 
N. C., on Albemarle Sound. The distance is about 45 miles, 
over a levei country. 


Syracuse, Geneva & Oorning. 

It is proposed to build a branch from Dresden, N. Y., to Penn 
Yan, about four miles. The people of Penn Yan propose to 
raise the money needed, if the company will equip and work 
the branch when the main line is completed. 


Springfield & Northwestern. 

An effort is being made to secure the extension of this road 
from its present terminus at Havana, Ill., northwest 10 miles 
to Lewiston. This will — the completion of the bridge 
over the Illinois River at Havana, which was begun by the In- 
dianapolis, Bloomington & Western several years ago, at the 
time its Western Extension was built to Havana. It is thought 
that some arrangement for completing this bridge can be 
made with the Receiver. 


Utah Northern. 

This company is trying to secure some local —— for an 
extension of its ried from the present terminus at Franklin, 
Idaho, to Cottonwood, about 25 miles. It is promised that it 
the extension is made the bulk of the Idaho and Montana 
freight coming over the Union Pacific will be sent to Cotton- 
wood, for transfer to teams at that point. 


West Wisconsin. 

The holders of the mortgage bonds are notified that, by 
order of the Circuit Court of the United States, the Receiver 
will issue receiver’s certificates to the amount of $200,000, pay- 
able on or before the expiration of one year trom their date, 
bearing interest at not exceeding 8 per cent. per annum, the 
money to be raised upon these certificates to be used in re- 





building the Black River Bridge and putting down steel rails; | lines and the cities of the seaboard which are the great entre- 
the certificates, by order of the court, to be first lien upon all ' pots of the nation’s commerce, are the problems which must be 


the property and franchises ot said railway company. Each | 
holder of the mortgage bonds of said company will, for 30 days | 
from the date of this notice, be entitled to purchase at par | 
such proportion of said certificates as the bonds held by him 

bear to the whole number of bonds outstanding. After that | 
time any holder of said bonds will be entitled to purchase at | 
par certificates then re naining unsold. 


Western & Atlantic, 

This company has completed an arrangement by which 
sleeping cars are run through between Philadelphia and New 
Orleans, by way of Washington, Lynchburg, Knoxville and At- 
lanta. This through train runs from New York to New Orleans 
in 63 hours; it connects at Columbus, Ga., with the fast train 
over the Coast Line, and by way of Augusta and Macon. 


Marietta & Cincinnati. 





This company works the following lines : 


Miles 

Main Line, Cincinnati to Belpre........ 2.2. secccccsecccess saonees 203 
Baltimore Short Line, Warren’s to Belpre ..........eses0.+ +s eeee 30 
Hillsboro Branch, Blanchester to Hillsboro...............00.se0es 21 
Marietta Branch, Scott’s Landing to Marietta...........sesess000- 4 
Scioto & Hocking Valley Brauch, Hamden to Portsmouth......... 56 
WO. inca c0cds 00. cs 00 cent Sothakseauddesacebebessecsevecawel 314 


The Baltimore Short Line is used as a part of the Main 
Line. Included in the Main Line is the Cincinnati & Baltimore 
road, 5.6 miles, which forms the entrance of the road into Cin- 
cinnati. Both these lines have separate organizations, but are 
really owned by the company. The only report published for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1876, is that of the President, Mr. 
John King, Jr. Lately the road has been put in the hands of 
a receiver, on application of the trustees under the fourth 
mortgage, the bonds issued under that mortgage being all, or 
nearly all, held by the Baltimore & Ohio Company. 

The passengers and freight moved were : 


1876. 1875. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Passengers carried.......... . 676,941 684,469 Dec.. 7,528 1.1 
Tons freight moved............. 800,000 656,120 Inc ..143,880 219 


There was an increase of 17,817 through and a decrease of 
25,345 local passengers, the through increase being mainly in 
Centennial passengers carried at lowrates. The local decrease 
resuited partly from the fact that there was no Exposition at 
Cincinnati last year. 

The equipment consists of 73 engines ; 27 passenger and 18 
mail and baggage cars ; 1,479 freight cars. 

There were laid during the year 1,170 tons of new rails and 
81,438 ties; seven new bridges were built, two of them to re- 
place the Spring Grove bridges in Cincimnati, thrown down by 
accident. 

The earnings for the year were: 


1876. 1875. Inc. or Nec. P.c. 
Passengers........ $478,972 02 $473,692 22 Inc.. $5,279 80 1.1 
to! ere 1,020,424 97 1,029,941 93 Dec.. 9,516 96 0.9 


Expre-s, mail, etc. 137,655 29 158,381 14 Dec.. 20,725 85 13.1 








TOO .ccccvies $1,637,052 28 $1,662,015 29 Dec.. $24,963 01 1.5 
Expenses... ..... 1,291,870 54 1,290,590 50 Inc.. 1,28004 04 
Net earnings...... $345,181 74 $371,424 79 Dec..$26.243 05 7.1 
Gross earn. pr mile 5,213 54 5,293 00 Dec.. 7946 1.5 

et . ig 1,099 30 1,183 00 Dec.. 83 70 7.1 
Per ct. of expenses 78.91 77.65 Inc.. 1.26 1.6 


The net earnings were less than half the amount required to 
pay interest on the funded debt. The President’s report says : 

“ All the expenditures upon the road have been charged to 
repairs, and the construction account closed. Very considerable 
sums have been in this, as in former years, charged to repairs, 
which might properly be regarded as construction, but it has 
been deemed advisable to — the whole amount to repairs, 
although a slight increase in the ratio of working expenses is 
shown. $692,350 of the stock of the Cincinnati & Baltimore 
Railway Company, $1,991,700 of the stock of the Baltimore 
Short-Line Railway Company and $750,000 of the bonds of the 
Baltimore Short-Line Railway Company were sold at par and 
accrued interest, and $1,996,000 of the fourth-mortgage bonds 
of the Marietta & Cincinnati Company were sold at 75 and ac- 
crued interest, making a reduction in the floating debt of 
$4,183,770.84. 

“Statements have been made from time to time in the an- 
nual reports of the regular and rapid decrease in the rates of 
through freight. In order that this may be more fully under. 
stood, the following table and remarks are presented : 

COMPARISON OF THROUGH FREIGHT FROM 1868 TO 1876, INCLUSIVE. 








Average 

Year. Tons. Revenue, per ton. 
Biase dc6sen bavenscdetes es 67,462 $196,686 O1 $2 90 
100,447 253,174 50 2 52 

Paces ca ccccccesece ccavesceee 284,583 79 2 37 
Ep acKcdededccadccedesceuen 183,341 388,845 06 213 
1872 292,897 604,640 42 2 06 
’ 748,553 38 1 93 

626,563 09 1 56 

ta deetivdevescecexhene 291,539 390,579 30 1 34 
BBTG, coccccevcccccce eeccces 432,376 491,608 78 114 


“Tt will be seen that in 1876 the quantity of east-bound 
through freight was twelve times as great as in 1868, and the 
revenue only about four times as much, that the rate between 
Cincinnati and Parkersburg decreased year after year from 
$3.17 per ton in 1868 to $2.38 in 1869, to $2.08 in 1871, $1.64 in 
1874, and finally to $1.14 per ton in 1876. In like manner the 
rates of west-bound freight, which in 1868 were $2.70 per ton, 
in 1871 were $2.18 ; in 1873, $1.64; in 1875, $1.42, until in 1876 
they reached the very low price of $1.19 per ton. 

‘* It will be observed that the total through business, which 
in 1868 was but 67,462 tons, with a revenue of $196,586.01, or 
$2.90 per ton, reached in 1876 the enormous quantity of 432,376 
tone, while the revenue was $491,608.78, or only $1.14 per ton. 
Had the rate for 1868 governed in 1876 the revenue from through 
traffic, instead of being $491,608.76, would have been $1,153,- 
890.40, or $662,281.64 more than in 1868! When it is remem- 
bered that the amount of interest of the first, second an! third- 
mortage bonds, in the aggregate, is $660,000, the vast import- 
ance of this statement will be understood. Special reference 
is made to 1868 for the reason that at that time a series of im- 
provements were commenced, upon the completion of which it 
was expected to have the road in such condition as to com- 





mand a large sbare of the through traffic, which was regarded 
as og desirable, and which was then transported by rival 
routes.” e 

After stating the necessity for the improvements made | 
since 1868, including the construction of the Cincinnati & Bal- | 
timore and the Baltimore Short Line roads, and referring to 
the war of last year between the trunk lines and its causes, the 
President says: 

‘The Marietta & Cincinnati road carried of east-bound 
through traffic about double the quantity transported in 1875. 
By the adoption of the most careful and rigid system of 
economy the largely increased business of the year was per- 





formed at about the same expense as for the previous year. 
“To preveat repetitions of contests so needless, so useless, 


| so injurious to all the vast interests involved; to avoid monopo- 


lies always and deservedly ee and at the same time 


maintain a healthy competition between the different trunk 


solved in order to save the railroad property of the country 
from its present great peril. It is a subject for careful consid- 
eration whether the system adopted by she principal railways 
in England after years of similar contests, by which they were 
brought to the verge of ruin, or the modification of that system 
which has been in successful operation for along period by 
the lines leading West from Chicago, or some better arrange- 
ment embracing the most desirable f. atures of both, can not 
be perfected tof the government of the principal roads in the 


' United States. 


“During the year harmonious relationx have been main- 
tained with all connecting lines. The Cincinnati Southern 
road will be opened for business in 1877, and it is expected that 
a very large trade will by this new and important channel be 
brought to Cincinnati, and a fair share of the through business 
will be sent over the Marietta & Cincinnati road, as affording 
its shortest and most economical communication with the sea- 
board. Negotiations have been in progress to establish, in 
connection with the Cincinnati Southern road and the other 
lines leading into the city, a Union Depot upon the grounds of 
the Marietta & Cincinnati Company, which afford the most 
convenient and desirable location for such a purpose in Cin- 
cinnati. This, it is hoped, will be consummated, as it is be- 
lieved it will be best for the general interests of the city of 
Cincinnati, and in addition that the freight depot of the South- 
ern road will be built in the same locality. The board tenders 
to the officers and employes of the company thanks for efficient 
services during the year.” 


St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute. 





This company owns a line from Terre Haute, Ind., to East 
St. Louis, 1., 191 miles; a branch from Alton Junction to 
Alton, 4 miles, and a branch from East St. Louis to Belleville, 
15 miles, 210 miles in all, and it leases the Belleville & South- 
ern Illinois road, from Belleville to Duquoin, 56 miles. The 
Main Line and Alton Branch are leased to the Indianapolis & 
St. Louis Company, so that the line worked by the company is 
that from East St. Louis to Duquoin, 71 miles. The report is 
for the year ending Dec. 31, 1876. 

The general balance sheet is as follows: 











GRRE TORE TOe POE TNR) es ccc cccccccccecccccsvccescesss $4,768,400 00 
Bonds ($33,333 per mnile)............seecceceesees 7,000,000 00 
Interest and rentals accrued............ssseeee0s 173,368 11 
Trustee sinking fund ,500 00 
SAGES Fe Abaaeeebes oben ccene nsednsooeseieest a 11,429 77 
OIE NB a6. 0:60 csc cctecancerecccceceesscscesbesio’ 57,894 59 

Total ($57.255 per mile)...............0eecece eeceee $12,023,592 47 
Stock account....... n6e 60 ede Re oneascocecesseses - 11,768,400 06 
Bills, accounts and balances receivable....... : 255,192 47 

PM eAD Sc cdsicensdeeessgrscnsbke deste cs sceusdsaesed $12,023,592 47 


The trustees of the sinking fund hold $535,500 bonds, the 
funds for the purchase of which have been derived, $337,500 
from reguiar payments of $25,000 per vear and $200,788.66 from 
accumulation of interest. 

The earnings of the 195 miles leased, as reported by the 
lessee, were : 

1876. 1875. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Gross earnings..... $1,072,503 40 $1,019,837 81 Inc $52,665 59 5.2 








EXpenses.........5- 862,744 63 824,165 64 Inc.. 38,578 99 4.7 

Net earvings... $209,758 77 $195,672 17 Inc..$14,036 60 7.2 
Minimum rental... 450,000 00 SHORES GD ccccccece-csees eae 

Loss to lessee.. $240,941 23 $254,327 83 Dec .$14,086 60 5.5 
Gross earn. per mile 5,500 02 5,229 94 Inc.. 270 08 5.2 
Net earn. per i ile.. 1,076 56 1,003 45 Inc.. 7311 7.2 
Per cent. of exps .. 80.44 80.81 Dec.. 0.37 0.5 


The proportion of expenses to earnings continues high, 
chiefly on account of the very low rates received on a large 
part of the traffic. 

On tke 71 miles operated the work done was: 


Passeng rs carried..... OOO OS ccce ccccccescccccecoecee ce sesece 166.484 
ER SIND os nda Gadlacs statin ec duabels eebaseneeewsshaes 3,582,278 
Average rate per passenger per mile ...........ecceeceecscce 3.13 cts. 
Tons general freight carried...........cceccccccccccccscccecs 113,108 
NED choonsernncaciossaesenecnetinecs, 4. nhtvnees 4,924,857 
SS Cee Tee OO GE DATED occ vp ctuecnceceecigasesencecos 3.04 cts. 
BE SE Sans Ge0nerckd cannnse coanep eb cdtdsnaetes 332,205 
Average rate per ton per Mile............ccececsccccccececcss 2.62 cts 


The coal traffic from the Belleville Branch showed a consid- 
erable decrease owing to the partial exhaustion of mines; i 
reach new openings several short spurs must be built. There 
was an increase in coal from the leased line. The freight ex- 
changed with the Illinois Central at Duquoin was 73,576 tons, 
of which 32,286 tons were through freight between St. Louis 
and Cairo. 

The earnings of this 71 miles were: 


1870. 1875. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
MOOR canned ccwrccees $215,562 43 $233,218 07 $17,655 64 
Freight..........+- 149,991 53 198,517 55 Dec.. ‘ 





Passengers .......- 112,143 27 115,858 82 Dec.. 3,715 55 
Express, mail, etc.. 21,045 57 14,274 74 Inc.. 6,770 83 44D 
Total. ccesc.0s $498,742 80 $561 869 18 Dec.. $63,126 38 2 


W. rking expenses.. 270,188 84 
Construction and 


332,679 93 Dec.. 62,491 09 18.8 








equipment....... 4,003 33 13,792 69 Dec.. 9,789 36 170.9 
BO ccccescve $274,192 17 $346,472 62 Dec . $72,280 45 20.9 
Net earnings ....... $224,550 63 $215,396 56 Inc.. $9,154 09 4.2 
Gross earnings per 
MATS. cccce coccces 7,024 55 7,913 65 Dec . 889 10 11.2 
Net earn. per mile.. 3,162 97 3,033 75 Inc., 129 22 4.2 
Per cent. working 
expenses......... 54.17 59.21 Dec.. 5.04 8.5 
Per cent. all exps... 54.98 61.66 Dec.. 6.68 10.8 


Of the gross earnings the Belleville. Branch contributed 
$252,068.89, or $16,804.59 per mile; the Belleville & S uthern 
Illinois $246,673.91, or $4,404.89 per mile. ‘Lhe net profit from 
the leased line, after paying rental, was $12,415.54; net earnings 
an —s on business derived from the leased line were 

565.94. 


The general result of the year was as follows: 





Minimum rental, Main Line.................ccccccceccces $450,000 Ov 

Net earnings of line worked...............ccceccceccsecce 224,550 63 

SR ES PASC ee PCTS Pe Py Pere eee a 7,254 11 

MEMES d6 cRidbak a bedbe bs. <tnccked<ccke ocempbeekes $681,804 74 
Rental, Belleville & So. Ill. RR................ $95,264 20 
Interest on funded debt............--....e.08. 499,000 00 
3 Ra eae 25,000 00 
Real estate and right of way................... 6,500 00 
Main Line expenses, leg:l, etc................ 10,544 37 
Capital stock tax for 1873, 1874 and 1875........ 16,374 70 

— 652,683 27 

ND BO CNS OEP. Sock bine cnuctciesi cen Rie $29,121 47 


The business ef the through line to Cairo suffered from the 
suspension of transfers at Cairo for a time when the transfer 
was out of repair, and from the difficulties of the line south 
from Cairo; also from the tact that the river was open to St. 
Louis nearly the whole year. The coal trade suffered from the 
destruction of the dump at East St. Louis by freshet, losing for 
a time the river trade. 

There was put in the track 401 tons steel and 145 tons new 
iron rails and 23,000 ties; 40 coal cars were rebuilt. Road and 
equipment are generally in good condition, 








